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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: 


ESSAYIST, NOVELIST 


AND POET. 


Considering the high esteem and re- 
gard that Stevenson is held in by the 
English-speaking world, he appears to 
be comparatively little known in Ger- 
many, as may be judged from the fact 
that very few of his books have been 
translated into German and hardly 
half of them appear in the Tauchnitz 


Edition. It is, however, a sign of a 
quickening interest that his posthu- 


mous novels, “Weir of Hermiston” 
and “St. Ives,” in spite of their disad- 
vantage of being unfinished or even 
fragmentary, have been promptly is- 
sued in that series; norisitatall diffi- 
cult to understand how this comes 
about, nor can we in any sense blame 
the reading-public in Germany, unless 
indeed we include in the condemnation 
a very large proportion of the English- 
speaking countries. For the bulk of 
the latter know but little of the pre- 
Treasure-Island Stevenson, of the ex- 
quisite and piquant essayist and trav- 
el-writer, who delighted a select and 
cultured public for years, before, as 
with a mine, he breached the stolid 
defences of public indifference with 
that fascinating and immortal story of 
adventure, “Treasure Island,” or even 
later, when he blew in the door of its 
citadel with “The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” But we all 
know well enough that the truth, 


worth and importance of an author is 
not to be measured by immediate and 
contemporary popularity, and, indeed, 
that literary history shows rathertraces 
of a law of inverse ratio. But, in any 
case, this seems not an unfavorable 
juncture, now that we have before us, 
especially in the splendid Edinburgh 
Edition of the man’s works, and now 
in the authentic notice of his Life by 
Sidney Colvin, hisauthorized biographer 
(in the “Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy”), such ample and exact ma- 
terials, to attempt a calm and no long- 
er loss-impassioned estimate of Ste- 
venson’s merits and his place and sig- 
nificance in the literature of his coun- 
try. 

But in addition to the above sources, 
which lie open to all, the present writer 
may claim the great advantage of a 
personal acquaintance and friendship 
with our author, extending from their 
common school-days to that sad and 
sudden death in far Samoa. Here 
must the writer also acknowledge the 
great kindness of Mr. Sidney Colvin 
in giving him access to early proofs of 
the article for the Dictionary. 

Then, as the reader may possibly 
and justifiably say, “Who after all is 
Stevenson, that I should read him or 
about him?’ I shall first of all proceed 
to answer, @ la Browning, my supposed 
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interlocutor, and state in general terms 


the claims of Stevenson and his works, | 


or rather of his works and Stevenson— 
as the works in the first instance form 
the crucial point—to attention and re- 
gard. 

Stevenson died in 1804, at the compar- 
atively early age of 44, and, as appears 


from his posthumous works, in the 
height and ripeness—if indeed even 


then quite at the zenith—of his powers; 
yet, although all his life more or less 
of an invalid, and often apparently tot- 
tering at the very portals of death, he 
has left behind him, in the collected 
and completed Edinburgh Edition of 
his works, some twenty-eight volumes, 
representing at least thirty-five works, 


as originally given to the public. Now 
a man, or even a woman, may easily 


in that time have written twenty-eight, 
or even fifty-eight, volumes, all of 
which the world will willingly and de- 
What, then, is excep- 
tional in these volumes of Stevenson’s? 
They are, in the first instance, the work 


servedly forget. 


of one of the most conscientious and 
exquisite stylists of his own or 
haps any day. What this means in 
point of labor alone, only an author of 
literary ean 
But something of the 


per- 


equally fine conscience 
fully realize. 
pains which Stevenson bestowed on his 
work one may judge from the fact, 
which we have explicitly on his own 
authority, that in one of his 
“Prince Otto,” most of the 
were written five or six times over and 
one nine times. This no doubt was an 
exception, but it shows the high degree 
of conscientiousness of the artist in his 
works, and renders it ground for won- 
der and admiration that with such a 
method, or in spite of such a method, 
he accomplished so much. 

What, then, is the nature of his 
work? 

If we were in the first instance as 
tonished by its quantity, judged by the 
physical disabilities of the man, we are 


books, 


chapters 
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now amazed by its variety; for it can- 
not be classified under less than seven 
or eight distinct heads, some of which 
would even admit of sub-division. 

The first class, for instance (named 
first from their being characteristic of 
his early period and also because it is 
possible that they may eventually—as 
with many they already do—take pre- 
cedence of all that follows in perma- 
nence of interest), might easily admic 
of division. I gather, however, here to- 
gether in one all his essays and trav- 
els, because they both purely 
from the thought and experience of the 
man himself, and depend for their inter- 
est solely on that thought and experi- 
ence and on the manner and style in 
which these are expressed. 

Under this head I range the follow- 
ing, with date of appearance in volume 


issue 


form: 

“An Inland Voyage” (1878), “Travels 
with a Donkey in the 
(1877), “Virginibus Puerisque” (1881), 
“Familiar Studies of Man and Books” 


Cevennes” 


(1882), “The Silverado Squatters” 
(1883), “Memories and _ Portraits” 


(1887), “Across the Plains” (1892), to 
which we may add “The Amateur Em- 
igrant” and the “South Sea Letters,” 
first reprinted in the Edinburgh Edi- 
tion. 

In the second class I would place his 
short stories, a branch of art quite dis- 
tinct from and, by consent, more dif- 
ficult to excel in than the novel, but in 
which Stevenson, adding the interest 
of narrative and character to charm of 
style, achieved many successes, and 
indeed remained almost without rival 
in English literature till the advent of 
Rudyard Kipling. 

The volumes containing these are: 

“New Arabian Nights” (1882), includ- 
ing “The Suicide Club,” “The Rajah’s 
Diamond,” “A Lodging for the Night,” 
ere., etc.; “More New Arabian Nights,” 
“The Dynamiter” (1886), in conjunc- 
tion with his wife, including “The 
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Squire of Dames,’ “The Superfluous 
Mansion,” “Narrative of the Spirited 
Old Lady,” ete., ete.; “The Merry Men 
and Other Tales” (1886), including 
“Will o the Mill,” “Markheim,” 
“Thrawn Janet,” “The Treasure of 
Franchard,” etc., ete. 

Thirdly, we come to his romances or 
novels, beginning with his world-fa- 
mous boys’ romance, “Treasure Island,” 
and ending with the splendid frag- 
ment, “‘Weir of Hermiston,” and the 
unfinished but engrossing narrative of 
“St. Ives.” To this class pertain the 
following: 

“Treasure Island” (1882), “Prince 
Otto” (1885), “Kidnapped” (1886), “The 
Wrong Box,” in conjunction with his 
stepson, Lloyd Osbourne (1888), “The 
Master of Ballantre” (1889), “The 
Wrecker” (1892), also in conjunction 
with Lloyd Osbourne, “Catriona” 
(1893), sequel to “Kidnapped,” “The 
Ebb-tide” (1894), also collaborated with 
Lloyd Osbourne, and, posthumously 
published, “Weir of Hermiston,” unfin- 
ished (1896), and “St. Ives’’ (1897), com- 
pleted by Mr. Quiller-Couch. 

We now come to a fourth 
which Stevenson himself calls fables, 
are rather stories with a 
symbolic or allegorical significance 
superadded. The most charming of 
these is the “Bottle Imp” and the most 
famous, that appalling parable of our 
higher and lower nature, “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” These are all to be 
found either in “Island-Nights Enter- 
tainments” (1893), or in “The Strange 


class, 


but which 


1This volume had in Germany a brief and 
unfortunate career. Published in English by 
Messrs. Tauchnitz, it gave offence to the gov- 
ernment on account of some strictures it con- 
tained on certain German officials in Samoa, 
and brought down on publisher and printer a 
state prosecution, with the reshlt that Baron 
Tauchnitz and the printer were sharply fined 
and the book proscribed, and, people say, 
burned. I recall this picturesque incidert be- 
cause a quite unwarrantable conclusion has been 
drawn from it, viz., that Stevenson was an ene- 
my of Germany and the Germans. Stevenson 
was far too much of the cosmopolitan and 
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Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, with 
other Fables” (1896). 

Stevenson never, even in his youth, 
took himself quite seriously as a poet 
or verse-writer; but that does not pre- 
vent our finding in his writings a fifth 
class of poetry, which, if unimportant 
in comparison with his prose, contains. 
much that is fine and some, such as his 
“Child’s Garden of Verses” and his 
South-Sea ballad, “The Song of Ra- 
héro,” which are unique in their sev- 
eral ways. 

Not unfrequently, beginning with his 
earliest publication, the historical 
tract, “The Pentland Rising,” has Ste- 
venson essayed to deal with facts his- 
toric or personal, and hence arises an- 
other class—even setting aside his his- 
torical novels—of history and 
raphy. To this belong the aforesaid 
“Pentland Rising” (1866), several of his 
essays, as “John Knox in his Relation 
to Woman,” the “Memoir of Fleeming 
Jenkin” (1887), the unfinished “Family 
of Engineers” (the Stevensons), and his 
“Footnote to History” (1893). 

We may even form a seventh class, 
that of his dramatic 
“Deacon Brodie,” “Robert Macaire, 
“Admiral Guinea” and “Beau Aus- 
tin.” 

His “Vailima Letters” and his yet 
unpublished correspondence entitle Ste- 


biog- 


works, such as 


” 


venson also to consideration as a let- 
ter-writer. 

But most remarkable of all is it, that 
throughout all these eight categories, 
unless it be in his professedly dramatic 


philosopher to cherish any such narrow aversion. 
But he was by nature an instinctive foe of 
Officialism as such, and by disposition, charac- 
ter and circumstance an enthusiastic cham- 
pion (like Sir George Gray in New Zealand) of 
the native races; and he was also, as we shall 
see, a person of no small authority in Samoa. 
Hence his attack on these officials—one of them 
a Swede—who were eventually removed, can 
cause no surprise, nor furnish any real ground 
for attributing to him a prejudice, which his 
excellent relations with individual Germans in 
Samoa on the face of it amply disproves. 
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writings, it would be impossible to 
point to one in which his successes do 
not out-number his failures. It would 
be far juster indeed to apply to him 
the hackneyed but irreplaceable classic 
eulogium and say he touched nothing 
he did not adorn. And if we compare 
him with his contemporaries, or even 
such great names as Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Carlyle and Ruskin, this versatili- 
ty gives him a grace and movement 
which is more taking than the fidelity 
of these, wrapt ever in their singing 
robes or prophetic mantles, to one lit- 
erary domain. 

In one respect Stevenson is singular 
among men of his own literary rank 
and time, viz., in this, that in an age 
when fiction, to which the bulk of his 
work belongs, is chiefly read and large- 
ly produced by women, he is not a 
woman’s writer, but a man’s; and his 
appeal among is to the young 
rather than the old, but also to the cult- 
ured rather than the many. That Ste- 
venson interests women comparatively 
little is not hard to understand. Burns, 
remember, chiefly 
famous  battle-song. 
“Scots wha hae,” because, as he said, 
he had succeeded in writing a _ lyric 
that was not a love-poem. In prose 
romance Stevenson constantly emu- 
lates this feat in that he seeks to do 
without the love-interest: so that in 
many of his stories that interest is 
either a-wanting, secondary, or at least 
ineffective. This ineffectiveness arises 
from what I might call a want of in- 
timacy in his handling of his female 
characters, which prevents their tak- 
ing a strong hold on our interest, or, in- 
deed, being real creations, as some of 
his men certainly are. This applies 
chiefly, asin the case of Scott, to la- 
dies and more especially to young ones, 
and in both cases is due, I suspect, to 
a sort of chivalrous respect to the 
sanctities of refined maidenhood, which 
keep the author at too polite a distance 


men 


as you may was 


proud of his 


” 
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from his subject. His women, as a 
rule, are accessory rather than leading 
characters, and not, as in Shakespeare, 
Goethe and other great writers, the 
moving springs of the action, or, at 
least, the principal axes or pivots about 
which the main action revolves. In 
Stevenson’s later work no doubt ex- 
ceptions to this are to be found, es- 
pecially in “Catriona” and “Weir of 
Hermiston,” in the characters of Miss 
Grant and Catriona in the one, and of 
the elder Kirsty in the other. 

But some fair objector may say that 
women do not read a book for the sake 
of its love-interest or its female char- 
acters. As to the first point I have 
not the moral courage to argue such a 
point with a lady, but will merely say 
that I am not for a moment maintain- 
ing that women are not fully alive to 
many other sources of interest,—even 
in fiction,—but that a story without 
love-interest has the same hold on them 
as one that possesses it, few, if any, 
will be bold enough to assert. Then, 
just as a boy, as a rule, likes stories 
about boys, a girl about girls, a man 
about men, and that because we love 
to identify ourselves with some char- 
acter in the books we read, so a wo- 
man naturally prefers books in which 
her own sex is well represented and 
well depicted. 

No; Stevenson’s main appeal is in the 
first instance to men, especially to 
young men, and even to boys, although 
the latter are hardly able to appreciate 
the finer qualities of his works. These 
finer qualities, indeed, it requires no 
small amount of culture to appreciate, 
and when you find a true Stevensonian 
you may depend also on finding a foun- 
dation of good reading and culture and 
a development of the literary sense. 

One reason why Stevenson is admired 
and, one may say, loved by the young," 


2 A very pretty instance of this occurred to me 
when I had once in the presence of a young 
Scotch boy spoken, as he thought, disparagingly 











— 
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is because he is really the champion 
of youth and, indeed, the Laureate of 
childhood. This is very marked in his 
early essays, as in the volume “Virgint- 
bus Puerisque,” more particularly in 
such essays as “Crabbed Age and 
Youth,” “Child’s Play,” ete., from the 
former of which I quote: 


Nay, by managing its own work and 
following its own happy inspiration. 
youth is doing the best it can to endow 
the leisure of age. A full, busy youth 
is your only prelude to a self-contained 
and independent age; the muff inevita- 
bly develops into the bore. There are 
not many Dr. Johnsons to set forth 
upon their first romantic voyage at 
sixty-four. If we wish to scale Mont 
Blanc. or visit a thieves’ kitchen in the 
East-End, to go down in a diving dress 
or up in a balloon, we must be about it 
while we are still young. It will not 
do to delay until we are clogged with 
prudence and limping with rheuma- 
tism, and people begin to ask us, 
“What does Gravity out of bed?” 
Youth is the time to go flashing from 
one end of the world to the other, both 
in mind and body; to try the manners 
of various nations; to hear the chimes 
at midnight; to see Sunrise in Town 
and Country; to be converted at a re- 
vival; to circumnavigate the metaphy- 
sics, write halting verses, run a mile 
to see a fire, and wait all day long in 
a theater to applaud Hernani. There 
is some meaning in the old theory of 
wild oats, and the man who has not 
had his green sickness and got done 
with it for good, is as little to be relied 
on as an unvaccinated infant. 

* *~ * ~ * 


When the old man waggles his head 
and says, “Ah, I thought so when I 
was your age,” he has proved the 
youth's case. Doubtless, whether 
from growth of experience or decline 
of animal heat, he thinks so no longer. 
But he thought so when he was young; 
and all men have thought so while 
they were young, since there was dew 
in the morning and hawthorn in May; 


of “Treasure Island.’’ He strode up to me 
with the air of a young paladin, and, so to 
speak, flung me down the gauntlet. “It’s a 
fine book!’’ says he, with the air of Fitz James 
defying a Highland clan. 


and here is another young man adding 
his vote to those of previous genera- 
tions and riveting another link to the 
testimony. It is as natural and as right 
for a young man to be imprudent and 
exaggerated, to live in swoops and cir- 
cles, and to beat about his cage like 
any other wild thing newly captured, 
as it is for old men to turn gray, or 
mothers to love their offspring, or 
heroes to die for something more valu- 
able than their lives. 


Stevenson, especially in his earlier 
books, flies the colors of youth; asserts 
the right of youth to be young, and 
even to be foolish, as the old count 
foolishness; just as the old have the 
right to be old and to be wise, as the 
old count wisdom. In his later books 
again he seems inclined to atone for 
his early partisanship, and appears 
rather as the apologist and vindicator 
of age, even in so forbidding a repre- 
sentative as old Weir of Hermiston. 
Yet Stevenson retains always, as we 
shall see later, much of the boy and 
even of the child in his nature. 

After striking these few preliminary 
chords, let us turn to the facts of his 
life. 

Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson, as 
his original naming ran, was born on 
the 13th November, 1850, so that his 
birth may almost be said to mark the 
first year of the second half of the 
present century, a date not without its 
significance—just a half-century later 
than that of Heine, with whom he has 
points of resemblance—for few men 
have held so high a place or wielded so 
great an influence on English literature 
in the latter decades of the nineteenth 
century. His birth took place in Edin- 
burgh, at No. 8 Howard Place, whence 
his family shortly removed, first to No. 
1 Inverleith Terrace and, later on, to a 
larger house, No. 17 Heriot Row, where 
they remained till the death of his 
father in 1887. Here it was that Ste- 
venson lived when I made his acquaint- 
ance at school. 
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Two other houses, besides those al- 
ready mentioned, are closely connect- 
ed with Stevenson’s childhood, viz., 
Swanston Cottage, near the hamlet of 
that name on the northern slopes of the 
Pentland hills near Edinburgh, and 
.Colinton Manse, a little further to the 
westward, the residence of his mater- 
nal grandfather, an old Scottish Pres- 
byterian minister. Those who know 
Stevenson's essays, especially the vol- 
“Memories and Portraits,” will 
these scenes and their leading 
characters (the old Scotch gardener, 
the shepherd, the old minister, ete.) 
immortally embalmed for them. Here 
we have only space for a few lines de- 
scriptive of the Manse. 


ume, 
have 


It was a place at that time like no 
other; the garden cut into provinces by 
a great hedge of beech, and over- 
looked by the church and the terrace 
of the churchyard, where the tomb- 
stones were thick, and after nightfall 
“spunkies” * might be seen to dance, at 
least by children; flower-pots lying 
warm in sunshine; laurels and the 
great yew making elsewhere a pleas- 
ing horror of shade; the smell of water 
rising from all round, with an added 
bang of paper-mills; the sound of wa- 
ter everywhere and the sound of mills 
—the wheel and the dam singing their 
alternate strain; the birds from every 
bush and from every corner of the 
overhanging woods pealing out their 
notes till the air throbbed with them; 
and in the midst of all this the manse. 


Swanston Cottage and its neighbor- 
hood is also frequently alluded to and 
described by our author, and perhaps 
most definitely and fully in his latest 
novel of all, “St. Ives.”” Of the work- 
ing of his childish imagination amid 
these surroundings, there is abundant 
record in his charming “Child’s Garden 
of Verses,” as in this poem. 


MY KINGDOM. 


Down by a shining water-mill 
I found a very little dell, 
No higher than my head. 


8Spunkie: Scottish diminutive from Spunk 


(fire)—corpse-light, Jack o’ lantern, etc. 
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The heather and the gorse about, 
In summer bloom were coming out, 
Some yellow and some red. 


I called the little pool a sea, 

The little hills were big to me; 
For I am very small. 

I made a boat—I made a town, 

I searched the caverns up and down 
And named them, one and all. 


And all about was mine, I said, 
The little sparrows overhéad, 
The little minnows, too. 
This was the world and I was king; 
For me the bees came by to sing, 
For me the swallows flew. 


I played there were no deeper seas, 

Nor any wider plains than these, 
Nor other kings than me. 

At last I heard my mother call, 

Out from the house at evenfall, 
To call me home to tea. 


And I must rise and leave my dell, 
And leave my dimple water-well, 
And leave my heather blooms., 
Alas! and as my house I neared, 
How very large my nurse appeared, 
How great and cool the roonizs. 


But before going further a word of 
Stevenson’s parentage will not come 
amiss. 

He was the only son of Thomas 
Stevenson, son of Robert Stevenson 
and brother of David and Alan Steven- 
son, all of the famous Edinburgh firm 
of civil efigineers, and, through his 
many and invaluable improvements in 
the illumination of lighthouses, himself 
the most famous of the Scottish Ste- 
vensons till the advent of his brilliant 
son. Indeed, as the son himself re- 
lates, there were till lately quarters of 
the globe where the father was still 
the more famous. Besides his achieve- 
ments as an engineer, must be set 
those of authorship, especially his con- 
tributions to the defence of Christian- 
ity, which he not only valued highly 
himself, but which were esteemed by 
an earnest public and praised by such 
men as Dr. Hutchison Stirling. Of his 























character there is a reverent yet fine- 
ly touched and discriminating sketch 
by the son in “Memories and Por- 
traits.” And it is through this father, 
strange as it may seem, that Stevenson 
gets the Celtic elements so marked in 
his person, character and genius; for 
his father’s pedigree runs back to the 
Highland Clan Macgregor, the kin of 
Rob Roy. 

Stevenson’s mother Margaret 
Isabella, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
James Balfour, minister of Colinton, 


was 


Midlothian (see above). His grand- 
father again had been Professur of 


Moral Philosophy, ete., and his wife 
was daughter to the Rey. George Smith 
(referred to in Burns’ Holy Fair), a wo- 
man of uncommon beauty and charm 
of manner. The Balfour of Burleigh, 
so splendidly described in Scott‘’s “Old 
Mortality,” was some sort of kin to 
these Balfours. 

Louis—he was that I ever 
heard of, called by his first name--was 
always a delicate child and had sev- 
eral illnesses in his youth, notably an 
attack of gastric fever in 1858, through 
which he was tenderly nursed by his 
mother, and his nurse, Alison Cunning- 
ham, to whom he dedicates his “Child 
Garden of Verses.” He was specially 
liable to take cold and, much as he 
loved Scotland and even Edinburgh 
in other respects, he bore a life-long 
grudge to the climate of his native 
city—a healthy climate to the robust, 
indeed, but cruel, especially in spring 
with its biting east winds and _ its 
mocking, treacherous sunshine, to the 
weak. Being an ailing and an only 
child, and his mother being likewise at 
this time delicate, his regular education 
was much interrupted from his having 
to spend his winters and springs 
abroad and in the south of England. 
From the ordinary standpoint he was 
rather a backward child, as he could 
not read till he was eight years of age. 
His mother and nurse, however, told 


never, 
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read him countless stories, and 
the instinct of authorship was early 


and 


awakened. At the age of six he dic- 
tated to his mother a “History of 
Moses,” founded no doubt on the Bible 
but illustrated by himself 
very 


narrative, 
with colored pictures, giving a 
naive presentment of the early Israel- 
ites, as these were depicted as wearing 
“cylinder” hats and smoking Dutch 
pipes. Stevenson showed thus early 
and continued throughout his career to 
show, like Goethe, Thackeray and oth- 
er notable writers, an aptitude to ex- 
press himself not only in words, but 
also in graphic form, with the pencil 
as well as with the pen. Indeed, so 
strong was this tendency with Steven- 
son that it was at one time doubtful 
whether he would not have followed 
Art rather than Letters as a profession. 
In the winter number of the “Studio” 
for 1896-97, two series of reproductions 
are given, one “Some Lead-pencil Draw- 
ings made in the neighborhood of Mon- 
astier, (see “Travels with a 
Donkey”), and the other “Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Illustrator,” by the well- 
known artist and author, Joseph Pen- 
nell. These latter were taken from a 
series of jeur desprit, published and 
printed by Stevenson and his step- 
son Osbourne at their private press in 
Davos. These illustrations are quaint, 
humorous and even grotesque, and are 
much praised by Mr. Pennell for their 
technical qualities as wood cuts, and 
are certainly remarkable for the sim- 
plicity of means by which strong ef- 
fects are produced, the high lights be- 
ing sharply and trenchantly cut out 
from a dense black background. Crude 
and intentionally rough as these curi- 
ous, white-out-of-black sketches are, 
they show at least a sense of sound 
method in the wood-cutter’s art and a 
swift perception of essentials, so that 
it is hardly too much to say that we 
read here almost as readily some char- 
acteristics of the author’s method and 


France” 








aims as in a “Master of Ballantrz” or 
in “Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Still 
there is no cause for regret that Ste- 
venson gave himself to letters, in so 
many departments of which he has 
shown undoubted technical mastery. 
In his eighth year being particularly 
anxious to read “Cassell’s Miscellany,” 
he rapidly taught himself to read, a 
piece of self-education which probably 
accounts for an uncertainty on points 
of punctuation, and even spelling, by 
which he professes himself troubled to 
the end of his days. For, strange as it 
may seem to the pedant, a man may be 
a great writer and yet remain hazy to 
the last on certain minutiz of gram- 
mar, punctuation or spelling. Robert 
Browning, for example, publicly con- 
fesses his imperfect education in syn- 
tax, which he says was knocked into 
him “not with hob-nails, but tin tacks.” 
The great Sir Walter signalized his sec- 
retaryship of the “Speculative Society” 
in Edinburgh University by invariably 


spelling Tuesday with a eu, not to 
speak of his general slovenliness of 


style both in prose and verse. I sus- 
pect the best prose writers, like poets, 
write by ear and give in the first in- 
stance little thought to spelling or even 
punctuation, which after all is only 
an imperfect and approximate method 
of indicating grammatical relations or 
even rhetorical effects. 

Like other literary men in their child- 
hood Stevenson was strongly attracted 
to the stage, and performed many 
wonderful and blood-curdling dramas 
on the boards of his own toy theatre. 
I sometimes think that this familiari- 
ty with the slaughter of cardboard 
erews and painted-paper pirates in his 
youth has something to do with that 
apparent callousness—not to say gusto 
—with which Stevenson handles the 
criminal and sanguinary in his books. 
The gentle, rather girlish boy, who I 
am sure was never responsible for a 
black eye or bloody nose among his 
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schoolfeliows, and whose one attempt 
to play the “big boy” and bully was, to 
my knowledge, one of his failures, 
seems in private to have sated himself 
with theatrical and imaginary carnage. 
It is an element existing in most chil- 
dren, this delight in the horrible, in 
stories of wild beasts, pirates, cruel 
giants, wild Indians and such forbid- 
ding agents as death and pain. Such 
stories are, in a child’s phrase I once 
heard, “awful and nice.” Their rela- 
tion produces on the well-cared-for 
child, safe in its snug nursery, a pleas- 
ing thrill of horror, happily compound- 
ed of half-belief and half-scepticism. 
Now I take it that the love of or the 
fascination for the horrible, which we 
undoubtedly find exemplified in Steven- 
son’s works, is a trait of childhood, 
which has survived in him far more 
strongly than with most of us. 

Stevenson’s first school was Hender- 
son’s Preparatory School, Edinburgh 
(1858-61), whence he proceeded to the 
famous Edinburgh Academy, where it 
was found he could not attend regular- 
ly enough on account of his health, and 
a boarding-school near London was 
tried in 1863; but the absence from 
home did not suit the delicate sensitive 
child, and he was again removed to the 
care of a Mr. Robert Thomson, M. A., 
who kept a small day-school in Freder- 
ick street, Edinburgh, specially de- 
signed for backward or delicate boys. 
Here it was, in 1864, that I first met 
Stevenson, and we were much together 
till I left for Edinburgh University in 
the autumn of 1865. Stevenson re- 
mained there, I understand, some two 
years longer, with, as usual with him, 
frequent absences, caused by illnesses 
or by his enforced flights sunward and 
southward. 

At school Stevenson was a quick and 
bright, but somewhat desultory scholar, 
and never—being encouraged in this 
position by his father—strove after dis- 
tinction in his class. Nor was he want- 
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ing in liking or ability for his tasks, 
and at any rate French, Latin and 
geometry were interesting and con- 
genial studies to him. In Greek I 
doubt if he ever got very far, certain- 
ly never to the length of reading the 
original with ease and pleasure. In 
French he had the advantage of hav- 
ing been a good deal in the country, and 
already appreciated some of the beaut- 
ies of French prose. Latin he enjoyed 
also from a literary and stylistic point 
of view, and some of the care and fin- 
ish of his style and its frequent felic- 
ities may be traced back to his early 
love for Cicero and Horace, Ovid and 
Virgil.* 

But he was already full of his own 
literary projects and activities, and we 
took, I fancy, a keener interest in the 
School Magazine (beginning modestly 
and dubiously under the title of “The 
Trial’ to blossom forth later into the 
avowedly romantic “Jack o’ Lantern’) 
than in our more regular and legiti- 
mate studies. That we were rather 
ambitious is witnessed by the fact that 
we must needs run two serial stories 
One of these Stevenson wrote 
himself, while he and I collaborated 
over the other. He suggested and dis- 
cussed with me the plot, which was of 
true Stevensonian type and was laid 
in the tropical island of Jamaica, and 
I wrote up the details (including a 
monstrous negro villany, 
with his headquarters in an appropri- 
ately horrible and inaccessible cavern) 
with such unfortunate and 
effect that the story was speedily pro- 
scribed by my parents as sensational 
and either remained a torso, to use a 
fine phrase, or was. finished single- 
handed by Stevenson. 

Of Stevenson’s appearance about this 
time the following lines from my own 
article in “Temple Bar’ for March, 
1895, will give the reader some idea, 


abreast. 


of colossal 


vividness 


#1 do not think he was learning German when 
at school with me, but I understand he learnt 
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and I quote them with the more confi- 
dence in that the descriptions in that 
article were approved and commended 
by Stevenson's mother,— 
“In body Stevenson was 
badly set up. His limbs were long and 
lean and spidery, and his chest flat, so 
malnutri- 


assuredly 


as almost to suggest some 
tion, such sharp angles and corners did 
his joints make under his clothes. But 
in his face this was belied. His brow 
was oval and full, over soft brown 
that seemed already to have 
the sunlight under southern 
vines. The whole face had a tendency 
to an oval, Madonna-like type. But, 
about the mouth and in the mirthful, 
mocking light of the eyes, there lin- 
gered ever a ready Autolycus roguery, 
that rather suggested the 
Hermes masquerading as a 
Yet the eyes were always genial, how- 
ever gayly the lights danced in them, 
but about the mouth there was some- 
thing of trickery and mocking, as of a 
spirit that had already peeped behind 
Life’s pageant and more 


eyes, 
drunk 


sly god 


mortal. 


the scenes of 
than guessed its unrealities.” 

There was 
great deal of the Bohemian in a rather 
Stiir- 


always in Stevenson a 


innocent sense, and even of the 
mer-und-dringer, so that while listen- 
ing last winter to the highly interest- 
ing lectures of Professor Weissenfels 
(Freiburg i. Baden) on the young Goe- 
the, I was not infrequently reminded 
of my friend Stevenson. His father 
and mother, for instance, present some- 
thing of a parallel case to that of Goe- 
the’s parents; and he had consequent- 
ly a similar struggle, before he was al- 
lowed to follow out as a profession his 
chosen and proper career. He had, like 
Goethe and the other Stiirmer-und- 
dringer, an intense dislike to any fixed 
industry and especially to anything 
of the nature of office work. But in 


contrast to Goethe, on the other hand, 


it later on, but never had the same familiarity 
and mastery of it that he had of French 
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Stevenson was but little affected by 
his relations to women, and when this 
point is fully gone into it will proba- 
bly be found that his mother and nurse 
in childhood and his wife and step- 
daughter in later life are about the only 
women who seriously influenced either 
his character or his art. 

Stevenson’s father was no despiser of 
literature, but he was anxious that his 
son should not take to it as a profes- 
sion, but keep it as a hobby for his 
leisure; and this attitude of his is well- 
attested by the fact that Stevenson’s 
first printed publication was produced 
at the father’s instance and expense. 
This was the short historical tract or 
sketch depicting an unsuccessful re- 
volt of the Scottish covenanters, which 
goes by the name of “The Pentland 
Rising.”” This brochure, which was 
probably part of a “covenanting nov- 
el,” of which we shall hear later, was 
remarkable alike for its maturity and 
its promise. It is now extremely rare 
and much sought after by collectors, 
having on one occasion fetched more 
than three times its own weight in gold. 
This is, of course, no proof of its lit- 
erary merit, but only a sign of the fer- 
vor of the Stevenson cult. The pam- 
phlet is also an historical curiosity, be- 
ing issued in the bi-centenary year of 
the ill-starred rising itself, i.e., in 1866. 

Of Stevenson’s attitude towards his 
father’s profession about two years la- 
ter, we gather the best idea from these 
words of his own, from an essay called 
“Random Memories” (see “Across the 
Plains’’). 


“Anstruther,” he writes, “is a place 
sacred to the muse; she inspired (really 
to a considerable extent) Tennant’s 
vernacular poem of “Anster Fair:” 
and I have waited upon her there my- 
self with much devotion. This was 
when I came as a young man to glean 
engineering experience from the build- 
ing of a breakwater. What I gleaned 
I am sure I don’t know; but, indeed, 
I had already my own private deter- 


mination to be an author; I loved the 
art of words, and the appearances of 
life; and ‘travellers’ and ‘headers’ and 
‘rubble’ and ‘polishing Ashlar’ and 
‘pierres perdues,’ and even the thrill- 
ing question of the ‘string-course’ in- 
terested me only (if they interested 
me at all) as properties for some pos- 
sible romance, or as words to add to 
my vocabulary. To grow a little 
catholic is the compensation of years; 
youth is one-eyed; and in those days, 
though I haunted the breakwater by 
day, and even loved the place for the 
sake of the sunshine, the thrilling sea- 
side air, the wash of the waves on the 
sea-face, the green glimmer of the 
diver’s helmet far below, and the musi- 
cal clinking of the masons, my one 
genuine preoccupation lay elsewhere, 
and my only industry was in the house 
when I was not on duty. I lodged with 
a certain Baillie Brown, a carpenter 
by trade; and there, as soon as dinner 
was despatched, in a chamber scented 
with dry rose-leaves, drew in my chair 
to the table and proceeded to pour 
forth literature, at such speed and with 
such intimations of early death and 
immortality, as I now look back upon 
with wonder. There it was I wrote 
‘Voces Fidelium,’ a series of dramatic 
monologues in verse; there that I in- 
dited the bulk of a covenanting novel 
(see above)—like so many others, nev- 
er finished.” 


No trace is to be found, I believe, of 
either the covenanting novel or “Voces 
Fidelium,” and although we can hardly 
but commend the wisdom of an author 
who puts his crude and tentative pro- 
ductions out of the reach of misguided 
admirers, still the biographer must la- 
ment the loss of material that would 
have helped to throw light on this 
stage of the author’s progress and de- 
velopment. 

Long before this, however, in spite of 
the flirtations with the muses here in- 
dicated, Stevenson had definitely se- 
lected prose as his vehicle rather than 
verse, and set about the formation of 
a prose style. To this he schooled him- 
self with rigor and perseverance, carry- 
ing about with him constantly pencil 
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and note-books, in which he wrotedown 
favorite passages from the authors 
whose style-he admired and his own 
attempts in emulation of them. In- 
valid and almost weakling as he 
physically, he owes his success greatly 
to sheer hard work, or, as he puts it 
himself, to “elbow-grease;” and he 
says, with a curious mixture of humil- 
ity and self-satisfaction, he believes he 
had made more of his original talents, 
such as they were, than any of bis con- 
temporaries had of theirs. I may per- 
haps be indeed excused, as it so char- 
acteristic of this mixture of humility 
and self-confidence, quoting his judg- 
ment on myself when we were boys to- 
gether. He said to his mother, 
“There’s a fellow at school who has 
more ability than I have, but he does 
not know how to use it.” However 
mistaken was the first part of this 
opinion, and it is characteristic of Ste- 
venson to overestimate his friends and 
literary contemporaries, the second 
seems partly true, at least when con- 
pared with Stevenson’s own shrewd 
self-judgment and its brilliant results. 
In choosing prose no doubt Stevenson 
chose a more hopeful and promising 
medium than verse, and with his mar- 
vellous prescience he perhaps foresaw 
the coming predominance of prose-fic- 
tion and the even unusual odds against 
which for the last fifteen or twenty 
years a verse-writer must contend. 
Nothing better exemplifies this than 
the limited circulation of Stevenson's 
own verse compared with his prose. 
Both during the time that he was 
making trial of the engineering busi- 
ness and later, when he had decided 
to become an advocate, he matriculated 
and paid class fees at the University of 
Edinburgh. At the classes of the pro- 
fessors he was (according to his own 
account, probably in his usual mis- 
chievous spirit somewhat exaggerated) 


yas 


5 Edinburgh, so called either from its smok- 
iness or, as seems likely enough, to judge from 
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conspicuous by his absence. The story 
goes that when he applied to a certain 


professor for a _ certificate of at- 
tendance, the professor declared he 
had never set eyes on him before. 
This, Stevenson had to admit, was 
highly probable, but so ingeniously 
and winningly did he plead his case 
that he did not leave without the 


required signature. He seems, indeed, 
to have more interesting sub- 
jects of study outside the university 
curriculum than within it, and to have 
preferred the society of gay, brilliant, 


found 


and I fear not always very steady, 
companions, to the grave themes of 


the professors, or even the time-hon- 
ored professorial jokes, with which a 
Scotch professor is wont to delight suc- 
cessive generations of students. 

The following description of our au- 
thor at this period is quoted from “‘Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson: a Reminiscence,” 
by Charles Lowe in the “Bookman,” 
November, 1891. 

“His whole 
more indicative of the poet or zwsthete 
than of the scientist, and yet here was 
this attractive tapping my 
shoulder in one of the front benches 
of the mathematical class-room. 

From the mathematical class-room we 
hastened to repair te the privacy of a 
snug house of entertainment close by, 
called ‘the Pump,’ there to continue our 
discussion over Edinburgh ale and cold 
meat-pies, and I cannot remember that 
I ever spent a more pleasant or, indeed. 
a more inspiring hour in Amld Reekie* 
than the first one I thus passed with 
Stevenson. From that single 
conversation with the embryo author 
of ‘Treasure Island,’ I certainly de- 
rived more intellectual and personal 
stimulus than ever was imparted to me 
by any six months’ course of lectures 
within the walls of ‘good King James’ 
College.’ He was so perfectly frank and 


appearance was much 


youth 


hour’s 


descriptions by Dunbar and others, from the 
prevalence of evil odors in its wynds and closes, 
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ingenuous, so ebullient and open- 
hearted, so sunny, so sparkling, so con- 
fiding, so vaulting in his literary am- 
bitions, and withal so widely read 
and well-informed—notwithstanding his 
youth, for he could scarcely have been 
out of his teens—that I could not help 
saying to myself that here was a young 
man who commended himself more to 
my approval and emulation than any 
other of my fellow-students.” 

These few lines of self-delineation re- 
fer to about the same period of his de- 
velopment,— 

“He was of a conversable 
and insatiably curious in the aspects of 
life and spent much of his time scrap- 
ing acquaintance with all sorts of men 


temper, 


and women kind.” 

That he was not on the other hand 
without gifts in the direction of his 
father’s department of work, is shown 
by his being awarded a silver medal 
by the Seottish Society of Arts in 1871 
for “Suggested Improvements in Light- 
house Apparatus.” And one of his 
best and most intimate friends of this 
and later years was the highly gifted 
Henry Charles Fleeming Jenkin, pro- 
fessor of engineering, who, among his 
other genial gifts, possessed that of be- 
In the 

were 


ing an excellent amateur actor. 
theatrical entertainments that 
frequent at his house, Stevenson took 
part, but without distinguishing him- 
self. 

At the same time it is no use deny- 
ing the fact that during these days 
Stevenson’s mode of life gave his par- 
ents genuine ground for anxiety, and 
in one of his last letters to me he points 
out the very spot where he had his 
most critical encounter with the tempt- 
er, from which he issued victorious. 
He had a notion, which seems to have 
haunted him, half as a pride and pleas- 
ure, half as a fate and terror, that he 


closely resembled Robert Fergusson, 


whom we may ¢all the Scottish Chat- 
terton. who “perished ere his prime,” 
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dying in a mad-house before complet- 
ing his twenty-fourth year. Like Ste- 
venson, Fergusson was naturally slight 
and delicate, and no doubt hastened 
his sad end by indiscretions of living 
would hardly have affected 
more sound and robust phy- 
When Stevenson felt himself 


which 

one of 
sique. 

treading the same perilous path, Fer- 
gusson seems to have appeared as a 
warning phantom motioning him back. 
He certainly had some experience of 
what is called “life,” and was familiar 
“Misadventures of John Nichol- 
haunts known only, in 
respectable Edinburgh, to the _ initi- 
That he thus “sowed his wild 
or, in his own phrase, passed 
seems 


(see 
son”) with 
ated. 
oats,” 
through his 
clear enough, and without committing 


“green-sickness,’ 


ourselves to his position on this point, 
it may at least be said that the critical 
point in all such cases seems to be, not 
whether a man falls into certain follies, 
or, if you like, sins, for a time, but 
whether he has the force of character, 
like Prince Hal, to cast them behind 
him and play the man when his call 
comes. That Stevenson himself had 
this manhood, admits, I think, of no 
doubt. His relations to women were, 
for example, never those of a Burns, a 
Byron, or a Heine; nor had he in this 
direction the same tempestuous ungov- 
ernable passion, or, at least, the in- 
satiable longing for the companionship 
and intimacy with the other sex which 
characterized these three, not to name 
others. If his art suffered from his 
virtue in this respect, his character re- 
mained the purer and nobler. Indeed, 
to anticipate for a moment, if we sct 
aside the standards of the prude and 
the purist, there can be no doubt that, 
regarded humanly, honestly and fairly. 
Stevenson can be called nothing less 
than a good man. 

Stevenson’s university career had 
two periods, in the first of which he 
was still heading ostensibly in the di- 
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rection of engineering, and the second, 
in which, with his father’s consent, he 
took up the study of law with the ob- 
ject of becoming an advocate of the 
Scottish Bar. This he accomplished, 
and in 1875, eight years after he first 
matriculated, he was, as it is termed, 
“ealled to the Bar.” As an advocate 
he had no success, for after walking 
the floor of the Parliament House, as 
it is called in Edinburgh, along with 
other briefed and briefless advocates, 
and securing only case, which 
brought him four guineas, he aban- 
doned that practice and settled down 
seriously to his true life work of litera- 


one 


ture. 
Already in 1873 had appeared his first 
contribution to regular periodical liter- 
ature, a paper on “Roads” in the De- 
cember number of the Portfolio, edited 
by Mr. P. G. Hamerton, a consistent 
friend and admirer of Stevenson. But 
the iirst I personally remember was the 
beautiful and pathetic “Ordered South” 
(Macmillan’s Magazine, May, 1874), oc- 
casioned by a serious break-down in his 
health, which sent him to the Riviera— 
chiefly Mentone—for that winter. But 
already he was in the habit of making 
frequent excursions in Scotland, Eng- 
land and abroad, as Frankfort, the 
Black Forest and Normandy in 1872, 
the Western Isles (Scotland), Chester, 
Wales and Buckinghamshire in 1874. 
“Now in 1875,” writes Mr. Colvin, 
“began the first series of visits to the 
artistic settlements in the neighborhood 
of Fontainebleau, where his cousin, Mr. 
R. A. M. Stevenson, was for the time 
established. He found the forest cli- 
mate restorative to his health, and the 
life and company of Brabizon and the 
other student resorts congenial. Their 
effects on his mind and talent can be 
gathered from the essays, “Forest 
Notes,” “Village Communities of Paint- 
ers,” and the tales, “Providence and 
the Guitar,” the “Treasure of Fran- 
chard,” and the early chapters of “The 
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Wreckers.” His other haunts about 
this time were his home in Edinburgh 
or at Swanston, in London, mostly at 
the Saville Club, and in Cambridge. He 
Was soon on terms of friendship with 
such men as Leslie Stephen (editor of 
the Academy), Professor Clifford, 
Walter Pollock, Egmont Hake, Cosmo 
Monkhouse, Andrew Lang and Ed- 
mund Gosse, and, a little later, at 
Burfurd Bridge, with George Meredith, 
for whom he cherished a warm admira- 
tion. It was in company with Sir Wal- 
ter Simpon, son of the world-famous 
promulgator of chloroform, that Ste- 
venson made his canoe-trip in Belgium 
and France in 1876, which resulted in 
the production of his first printed book, 
“An Inland Voyage.” Two years later 
he spent a month at Monastier in Velay, 
and took the memorable walk with his 
donkey and sleeping-sack, so delight- 
fully and humorously recorded in 
“Travels with a Donkey in the Ceven- 
nes,” which, following on “Pict- 
uresque Notes on Edinburgh,” formed 
his third published volume. In _ the 
meantime he was contributing essays 
and stories to several magazines, and 
especially to Cornhill, where they ap- 
peared merely designated by his in- 
itials, which by some were taken for 
those of the editor. How distinctive 
and personal his style already was may 
be guessed from the fact that I could 
always recognize it from the first par- 
agraph, and never recollect being at 
fault. One might almost define Steven- 
son’s style in his essays by calling him 
a prose Horace, for to Horace has been 
attributed the quality of a curiosa 
felicitas, and in Stevenson these singu- 
lar felicities of phrase are very numer- 
ous and striking. But perhaps a still 
greater charm than this is the sense 
of personal frankness and intimacy his 
writings convey to the reader. We do 
not conceive of the author as address- 
ing us from the vantage-ground of plat- 
form or pulpit, or even seriously labor- 
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ing at his desk; we seem rather to be 
seated beside him, listening to his rip- 
ple of talk in the winter sunshine of 
Davos or Mentone, or drawing in our 
chairs round a steaming punch bow] in 
some snug inn-parlor, while his fancies 
disengage themselves as freely and 
naturally as the rings and ringlets of 
cigarette smoke follow each other up- 
ward from his lips. Stevenson had in 
fact thus early acquired what some 
writers never attain to: the art of con- 
veying his personality, and that an in- 
teresting, picturesque and inviting one, 
to his readers. Hence it comes that no 
writer since Dickens has engaged the 
affections of his readers like Steven- 
son; in fact, when we consider how 
many hundreds of thousands in Great 
Britain and America alone had ac- 
quired this warm regard for him, and 
how much he was esteemed and loved 
by the natives of Samoa, where he 
spent his last years and where he died 
and laid his bones, one inclines to be- 
lieve that few of his contemporaries 
had possessed themselves of so large a 
share of the affections of the human 
race. 

About the same time as he was pro- 
ducing the kind of work we have 
classed together as essays and travels, 
he was also appearing as an author of 
our second class, viz., short stories. 
The very earliest of these were, “A 
Lodging for the Night,” in Temple Bar, 
October, 1877, “The Sire de Malitroit’s 
Door,” in the same magazine for Jan- 
uary, 1878, and “Will o’ the Mill,” in 
Cornhill Magazine for the same month. 
There could be no doubt, to the discern- 
ing reader of these finely touched and 
at once vivid and delicately-drawn sto- 
ries, that here was a domain in which 
Stevenson was also a master, and, in- 
deed, he himself has never excelled 
these early efforts. “Will o’ the Mill” 
was, as I know from his own lips, that 
which he set most store by, and we 
cannot wonder. It sets forth with idyl- 


lic beauty one side of his curious doc- 
trine of life’s vanity, which lies behind 
and alternates with an almost fev- 
erish zest and appetite for living. La- 
ter in life, when his cousin, Graham 
Balfour, praised Will’s philosophy, 
Stevenson repudiates it. It is not his 
whole philosophy certainly, but it is a 
side, a phase, a pole of it. 

So Stevenson worked on, ever getting 
ardent admirers of the most covetable 
sort, but hardly cutting skin-deep into 
the insensitive hide of the “general 
reader.” That was to come later, and 
in the meanwhile he “made salt to his 
Kail,” as the Scotch saying goes,—that 
is, he began partially to support him- 
self by his pen. His name brought a 
certain blandness to the editorial tem- 
per, and, like an accomplished burglar, 
he was able to approach the publisher’s 
“bull-dog” without fear. Matters were 
to go yet more smoothly later on, but 
in the meantime it was in his life that 
a new element appeared. It was an 
element of passion, or, at least, of 
strong attraction and attachment. 

In France, about the year 1878, he 
met an American lady, Mrs. Osbourne 
(neé Van de Grift), who, having left an 
uncongenial husband in California, was 
living with her son and daughter “in 
the art-student circles of Paris and 
Fontainebleau.” There can be no 
doubt the attachment formed was 
strong on both sides, and the desire for 
each other's society one not readily put 
aside. Mrs. Osbourne returned to Cal- 
ifornia early in 1879, and in a few 
months Stevenson followed her, trav- 
eliing, partly for economy, partly for 
experience, in an emigrant ship. This 
was the most trying passage of Steven- 
son’s life. His friends disapproved of 
his course of conduct. He supported 
himself entirely, and very economical- 
ly, at Monterey and San Francisco by 
his writing. He was nursed through 
an almost fatal illness by Mrs. Os- 
bourne, and finally, when she had ob- 
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tained a divorce’ from her husband, 
Stevenson married her in the spring of 
1880. In August, 1880, his friends hav- 
ing become reconciled to the match, he 
brought his wife home and presented 
her to them. It so happened I was not 
introduced to her and only saw her at 
some little distance, and that in a car- 
riage. I saw only a small, swart little 
American lady, whom I surmised, hav- 
ing heard she was already a grand- 
mother, must be a good deal older than 
Stevenson. As a matter of fact, both 
Mrs. Stevenson and her daughter, Mrs. 
Strong, having married, Southern fash- 
ion, in their early teens, Mrs. Steven- 
son need not have been much over 
thirty at the time of her second mar- 
riage, and thus only a few years senior 
to her husband; and I take that to be 
From all I can 
not any 


pretty near the mark. 
gather, her attraction 
great or strict beauty of feature, but in 
a magnetic force and fire which, for 
want of a better phrase, we may call 
mesmeric. The Samoans, very subject 
to such influences, stood, I believe, in 
some awe of her. But I have never 
heard anything to gainsay the idea one 
forms from the information already 
available, that she proved a faithful 
and loving wife, a brave and fitting 
comrade, a tender and skilful nurse 
(when her own ill health permitted) to 
the delicate, sensitive and much-suffer- 
ing author. Herself already an author, 
she published the “Dynamiter” in con- 
junction with him, and is, I under- 
stand, responsible for nearly all the 
stories in that volume, though it is 
probable there are touches not a few 
by Stevenson himself, who possessed 
a peculiar gift of inserting such touch- 
es and giving the whole a Stevensonian 
ring, so that critics are, I believe, often 
sadly at fault in any attempts they 
make to discriminate between his own 


was 


*It- has been often stated, and I myself have 
beed confidently told, that this divorce was ‘‘by 
consent.”’ That, it appears, was not the case, 
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work and that of his collaborators. 
“The Wrong Box,” for example, was 
written in the first instance entirely by 
Lloyd Osbourne and merely touched up 
by Stevenson. 

Stevenson's health was at this time 


precarious and unsatisfactory. “For 
the next seven or eight years,” writes 


Mr. Colvin, “his life seemed to hang 
by a thread. Chronic lung disease, not 
of the tubercular, but of the less ma- 
lignant fibroid or catarrhal type, had 
now declared itself, and the slightest 
exposure or exertion was apt to bring 
on a prostrating attack of cough, hem- / 
orrhage and fever. His life we 
came that of an invalid, vainly seeking 
health by change of place, rarely out 
of the doctor's hands, often forbidden 
to speak (a deprivation almost as great 
to himself as to those about him). and 
for the most part denied the pleasures 
of out-door exercise. His courage, nat- 
urally of the kind that courts danger 
in a life of action and adventure, had 
to be trained to the passive mood of en- 
durance under distressing physical dis- 
abilities. The trial manfully 
borne; his presence never ceased to be 
sunshine to those about him, and in 
every interval of respite he worked 
with eager toil and in unremitting pur- 
suit of the standards he had set before 
himself.” In his search for health he 
spent two winters at Davos Platz, and 
there met and formed a warm friend- 
ship with a fellow-sufferer, John Ad- 
ington Symonds. While at Bremar in 
the spring of 1881 the notion of writing 
a boy’s book of adventure, such as he 
himself had used to delight in, occurred 
to him, and he started to write the 
“Sea Cook,” afterwards “Treasure 
Island,” and finished it in the autumn 
at Davos. Published first in “Young 
Folks,” it created no great stir, but re- 
published in book-form a year later it 


was 


Mrs. Osbourne having sufficient ground for di- 
vorcing her husband under the marriage laws 
of the state of California. 
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reached a public able to appreciate its 
literary, imaginative and psychologic 
qualities, and at once created a kind of 
furore. It at once made its author fa- 
mous and remains, with the possible 
exception of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” his most popular work. Nor 
is it difficult to understand its attrac- 
tion, combining as it does charm of 
style, and compactness of 
narration and the supreme fascination 
of one evil, but masterful, character, 
Long John Silver, who rivets the read- 
er’s attention throughout, even as the 
eyes of the Ancient Mariner held the 
Wedding Guest. Writing, as Stevenson 
did, purely to entertain and interest 
young people, there is little of his rath- 
er perplexing philosophy, which in a 
book like “Prince Otto” seems to mock 
and baffle our interest; and in others, 
like “Dr. Jekyll,” “The Master of Bal- 


distresses us 


vividness 


lantrae” and “Ebbtide,” 
with a sense of moral and spiritual de- 
feat and disaster. Something of the 
same sort applies to “Kidnapped,” 
which appeared in 1886. In that year 
came also “Dr. Jekyll,” a book which 
took the non-literary public by storm 
and was the sensation of the year. 
Stevenson’s success as a writer was 
now fully assured, but it seems that 
up to this year, in which he scored two 
successes, he had never cleared more 
than three hundred pounds per annum. 
Even three hundred pounds a year, in a 
dear country like England, and for an 
invalid with a delicate wife, compelled 
constantly to travel, and whose doc- 
tor’s bill alone must have been a for- 
midable item, is hardly wealth. Still, 
from this point, his receipts from his 
writings must have grown with con- 
siderable speed, and he had at least at- 
tained the position of having secured a 
certain and good market for his books, 
and was indeed now sought after and 
even courted by editors and publishers. 
He had already published the most 
popular of his books, and stood in one 
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sense in the zenith of his fame, if not 
of his achievement. The remainder of 
his life was a continuation of the same 
heroic industry and endurance, and the 
same pathetic pursuit of possible con- 
ditions of life. 

In 1887 the death of his father put an 
end to one of the strongest inducements 
he had to remain in Europe, and on 
August 17th of that year he left his 
native shores for the last time—taking 
his mother as well as his wife and 
step-son with him—-and sailed for Amer- 
ica. Too ill to accept the public ova- 
tions that had otherwise awaited him, 
be made the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of many distinguished Americans, 
his reputation there, in virtue of the 
profound’ impression created by “Dr. 
Jekyll,” standing fully as high as at 
home. His health, however, received 
little benefit from the health resorts 
he tried on the American continent, 
and on June 26th the whole family, in- 
cluding, I fancy, his step-daughter Mrs. 
Strong, her husband and child, sailed 
on board the steam yacht “Cusco” 
(Captain Otis) for their memorable voy- 
age among the South Sea Islands. 
Much pleasure and benefit issuing to 
him from this mode of life, Stevenson 
bought, in April, 1890, the property near 
Apia in the Samoan Island of Upolo, 
to which he gave the name Vailima 
(“five streams,” though in fact there 
were but four). In the course of a few 
months: he was installed there in a 
rough house, succeeded eventually by 
a better, which by additions and im- 
provements grew to quite a mansion, 
which he called jocosely his Subpriors- 
ford in reference to Scott’s Abbotsford. 
In possession or in prospect of a hand- 
some yearly income, Stevenson pro- 
ceeded to spend it, or, indeed, in some 
measure to anticipate it, till there is no 
doubt that, like his illustrious predeces- 
sor in fiction, he became somewhat 
embarrassed, in spite of the fact that 
he was now receiving between three 
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and four thousand pounds a year. The 
estate itself swallowed much more 
than it gave. Stevenson kept a kind 
of open house like a feudal lord, and 
was surrounded by numerous native 
retainers, forming a sort of clan and 
“sporting” the Stewart tartan. The 
native Samoans were a people after 
Stevenson’s own heart. They are beau- 
tiful, proud, poetic, impulsive children. 
In his establishment he was king and 
patriarch, and ruled with mild but in- 
exorable justice, as a judge in a court 
of final appeal. 

But one pretty incident can hardly be 
omitted before we draw all too quickly 
to the pathetic close. While Steven- 
son’s friend Mataafa, one of the claim- 
ants for the throne in Upolo, was im- 
prisoned by the European powers 
(American, English and German), a- 
long with the chiefs who had sided 
with him, Stevenson cheered their 
captivity with numerous presents of 
tobacco and other comforts such as 
they prized. On their release they 
came to thank him, and declared they 
must commemorate his kindness by 
some lasting work, so they decided to 
make a fine wide road to his house 
through the bush, a work involving 
great labor, a thing not loved by any 
Samoan and despised as unworthy by 
a chief. Despite all this, it was duly 
finished and opened with a great feast 
under the name, “The Road of the Lov- 
ing-Heart.” On another occasion his 
favorite body-servant, Sosimo, had very 
cleverly anticipated some of Steven- 
son’s wants, and Stevenson had in 
Samoan fashion thanked him with the 
compliment, “Great is the Wisdom!” 
“Nay!” replied Sosimo with truer psy- 
chology than the great author, “Great 
is the Love.” 

As long as he remained in Samoa, 
Stevenson had, for him, marvellous 
health, but even a visit to Sydney 
would bring on a relapse. He worked 
both physically and mentally with 
166 
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great vigor, rising very early and work- 
ing till midday and sometimes longer— 
perhaps too long. To this period be- 
long “The Master of Ballantrae,” cer- 
tainly, although gloomy and repellent 
as a story, one of his greatest, if not 
his greatest book, both for picturesque 
and narrative power and profound psy- 
chologic truth and subtlety of hand- 
ling; “Ballads,” containing some very 
powerful poetry, but falling quite flat 
withthe public; “The Wreckers,” in con- 
junction with Osbourne, a rather con- 
fused and confusing story, redeemed 
by much excellent work and the ex- 
traordinary vividness and power of the 
most sanguinary and horrible pas- 
sages; “A Footnote to History,” ad- 
mirably written and notable for a mag- 
nificent portrayal of the hurricane in 
Apia Bay, where ironclads were tossed 
about like cock-boats, one being heaved 
bodily ashore and landed high and dry 
on her side, as a trophy of the titanic 
and fury of the elements. To 
these add the charming 
“Catriona,” sequel to “Kidnapped,” 
and in the opinion of some critics an 
advance even on that, written in what 
I may call Stevenson’s cheerier, day- 
Lght manner. In the “Ebb-tide,” in 
which Osbourne had a share, we are 
back in the atmosphere of crime, blas- 
phemy, drunkenness, greed and blood, 


force 


one must 


in which, marvellously as it is por- 
trayed, we that the author 
himself can so long subsist. Here in 
the character of Huisti he plumbs the 
nadir of vulgar wickedness, as in the 
“Master of Ballantrae” he displays 
what one may call the sublime of re- 
fined and polished devilry. In the last 
year of his life he worked chiefly on 
“St. Ives” and “Weir of Hermiston,” 
both of which exhibit not only unabat- 
ed, but expanding powers—especially 
the latter work, of which he himself 
writes, “My success frightens me,” and 
so, like a soldier charging home with 
“Victory” on his lips, he was suddenly 
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smitten by the long-threatening, long- 
delaying threat of death, and in a few 
hours from his first swift seizure lay 
silent for ever amid the grief-stricken 
company of his family and his faithful 
Samoan attendants. It was on the af- 
ternoon of the 4th December, 1894, 
after he had been working well and 
successfully, and was chatting cheerily 
with his wife, who was out of spirits 
and, indeed, oppressed with a presenti- 
ment of coming evil, he suddenly 
clapped his hands to his head, crying, 
“What's that?’ fell on his knees by 
his wife, was helped into an old arm- 
chair of his grandfather’s, and so, his 
warfare accomplished, fell asleep. 

By the morning his devoted Samoans 
had cut an almost perpendicular path- 
way to the top of the mountain Vaéa, 
which he had designed as his last rest- 
ing-place. Thither with almost hercnu- 
lean labors they bore him, and decked 
his grave with costly presents of the 
most valuable and highly prized mats. 
There he lies, by a strange, ironic fate, 
under other stars than ours. Driven 
forth not, thank God, by neglect nor by 
any injustice of man, but by the 
scourge of sickness and threat of 
death and the unfriendliness of his na- 
tive skies into his beautiful exile amid 
tropic seas, he draws and long will 
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draw, perhaps while the language lasts, 
with a strange tenderness the hearts 
of men to that far and lonely Samoan 
mount. 

The actual cause of death was apo- 
plexy, promoted perhaps by over-appli- 
cation, but really an outcome of his 
original lung-trouble; for the wasted 
lungs could not do the work demand- 
ed of them by his physical and mentai 
activity, and, indeed, his healthiness 
in other respects may, paradoxical as 
it seems, have fought against him. 
His “Vailima Letters” show that, in 
spite of this comparative healthiness, he 
was not without a presentiment of 
coming evil; indeed, one of his letters 
written in 1894 to me reads now like 
a prophesy of his death. But he had 
his wish. His one fear and horror was 
of “dying at the top.” From that he 
certainly was saved, though the very 
same disease that carried him off might 
have left him to linger out years of 
mental and bodily helplessness and de- 
“ay. No, if the gods loved him not well 
enough to claim him in his youth, they 
at least were not willing that so bright 
a flower of genius should be left to wilt 
and fade; or perhaps they envied us our 
Tusitala’ (Teller of Tales), and would 
fain have him for minstrel at their 
Olympian feasts. 

H. B. Baildon. 
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I met old Cole to-day. He was mend- 
ing a hedge with those great hedging- 
gloves on his hands—gloves at which 
I always look, as at smock-frocks, 
with interest, as remnants of some 
medizval garment, and but little im- 
proved, perhaps, since medizeval days. 
Something had come to his hearing, he 
said. He could not hear easily, and the 
conversation was beset with misunder- 
standings. 


SOME HUMORS OF ARCADY. 


“How are you, Cole?’ 

“Yes, sir, I'll do it; beg your pardon, 
sir. I’m a finishing this glat, as you do 
see; but it shall be as you do please.” 

Cole is “hedger and ditcher” in that 
Arcadia of Western Herefordshire, 
where we still hear so many echoes of 
a vanished world and of other centu- 
ries, and his years and his humor—for 
he has that sense of humor which is 


7 The name given him by the Samoans. 
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strangely deficient in most Arcadian 
minds—have raised him to the position 
of an absolute autocrat in his own de- 
partment. He veils that autocracy, in- 
deed, under a show of submission and 
humility, putting his hand to his hat 
at every few words and saying, “It 
shall be just as the Squire and the 
lady do please, beg your pardon,” but 
giving so many and so incontrovertible 
reasons why it should not be so, fore- 
seeing such calamities incident to any 
way of doing things but his own way, 
that all give in to him and he remains 
absolute. 

He is dressed in corduroy trousers 
and a blue serge jacket, which last is 
torn—simple rents from the hedge-row 
briars which a feminine hand would 
soon have put right—a colored cotton 
necktie, and on his head a soft felt 
hat, new and with a fresh crape band 
around it. His wife had died a few 
weeks before, and this hat was his 
week-day mourning. “Her was a clever 
woman; her kept my things straight,” 
he said, as he looked wistfully at his 
torn sleeve. She was paralyzed, and 
for sixteen years each morning before 
he went out to his work he had dressed 
her, carried her down to her chair— 
one of those hard-backed chairs in 
which the poor sit with uncomplaining 
heroism when their day’s, or their 
life’s work is done— and when he re- 
turned from work in the evening he 
again waited on her and carried her 
up the dark, narrow little stair to bed. 
And once—we smile, but the smile is 
nearer tears than laughter: 


Sunt lacryme rerum, et 
mortalia tangunt— 


mentem 


he took the poor crippled thing out for 
an airing in the wheel-barrow! The 
pathos of these simple, childlike lives, 
and how inextricably humor and pa- 
thos are sometimes interwoven! 

This meeting with Cole, who has the 
reputation of being the wit of this 
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country-side, although on this occasion 
he was too sad to be humorous, led me 
to think of the humor of Arcadia. 
There is not, as I have said, much con- 
scious humor, and no striving after it 
—none of the humor of the London 
gamin—but there is much which is un- 
consciously humorous, and perhaps the 
more amusing for its unconsciousness. 
Here, if anywhere, it is true that 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the 
tongue 

Of him that makes it. 


Words which must be my apology for 
these recollections of the humors of my 
Arcadia. 


One of the churches of this district 
is so unique that I stray aside to say 
some word about it, as more than one 
of my recollections center round it. It 
stands lonely in the fields, and, al- 
though primitive to a degree, with the 
chancel and nave of one height, and the 
oak roof alike through the whole length, 
except that the chancel beams are dec- 
orated with a bold fifteenth century de- 
sign in what we now know as poker 
work, with no porch, no tower, only a 
bell turret from which the little bell 
sounds to the hills in the Sunday still- 
ness, it yet has charms and something 
of beauty, relics of other days clinging 
around its whitewashed walls, against 
which the old yew tree shows out dark 
and rugged, picturesque. On the 
north of the churchyard is a cock-pit, 
and I know of no other example of this 
questionable form of amusement hay- 
ing been carried on in such close prox- 
imity to the church, although playing 
fives was, as we have abundant testi- 
mony, almost universal in churchyards 
eighty and a hundred years ago. And 
before I leave this little lodge in the 
wilderness, I must chronicle, as a proof 
how old customs linger in these wilds, 
that the men sit on one side of the 
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church, the women on the other, during 
service, and if on any occasion there 
is such a crowd that the custom has to 
be broken through, it is a solecism 
which is greeted by smiles and pro- 
fusely apologized for. 

From this primitive little church, in 
which the services were then as primi- 
tive as the building, the presiding gen- 
ius of the harmonium was absent one 
Sunday, and the little group of men 
who linger around the great door until 
the bell stops were informed that there 
would be no music. But old Watkins 
begged for at least one hymn—his 
daughter Emma could “start it,” he 
said. So things were settled, and in 
the dim twilight of that November af- 
ternoon, Watkins, with a candle in one 
hand, and a hymn-book in the other, 
stood proudly up by the closed har- 
monium. The hymn was given out. 
Silence, deathlike silence, all through 
the little building. “Start him, Em- 
ma,” urged the old man in no inaudible 
voice. But Emma could not. Her 
voice wavered feebly from one note to 
another, fixed on none, and ceased. 
“Start him, girl,’ said Watkins, in- 
wardly hopeless, outwardly fierce from 
his hopelessness. Emma murmured 
something, but he who was priest in 
those days saw the situation, and with 
“Let us pray” ended the comedy, and 
the attempt at unprofessional music 
was quenched for ever. But none saw 
the humor of it, or the picturesqueness 
of the scene—the dim church, the can- 
dle lighting up the two contrasting 
faces, one rugged, old, eager, the other 
rounded, youthful, scared. “It was a 
pity as Emma could not carry it 
through,” was the comment after ser- 
vice. “The poor old gentleman was 
put about over it.” The sense of the 
humorous and of the picturesque seem 
alike to need education for their devel- 
opment. 

To this same little church a bishop 
once came “within the memory of 


man.” Like one of Sidney Smith’s 
“Gig Bishops,” he was conveyed 
thither in a very high dogcart, but this 
was because no more episcopal and 
dignified vehicle could be trusted to 
traverse those rocky roads to which 
no steam roller then came. All eyes 
were upon the strange dignitary, whose 
title was an enigma, and whose cos- 
tume was a wonder. “Well, James, I 
hope you could hear the sermon,” said 
the parson with much diplomacy to the 
first man he came across after the 
great event. 

“Oh, I heard well, sir, every word, as 
you may say, and the gentleman did 
seem to be a jolly old boy whatever ’a 
may be, and ’a took my eye very much.” 
[I may notice, perhaps, parenthetical- 
ly, that, as in Shakespeare, ’a is used 
for he and she—we shall all remember 
Dame Quickly, “’a babbled of green 
fields.”] The same old farmer when 
recounting his anxious determination 
with regard to a neighbor whose cattle 
would stray into his clover, summed up 
in the following speech, which, for the 
sake of the unlearned, I translate. “I 
don’t mean to bull bunt ’un”’ (go at him 
without warning), “but I means to 
dally” (delay) “a bit, and then to court 
‘un if ’a won't listen to me” (bring him 
before the county court). 

The immortal story of Ould Grouse 
in the gun-room will never now be 
known, but here is the story of a 
pheasant in the church—not, however, 
the church of my Arcadia. There was 
a sort of Jack Russell parson who was 
called in from his shooting one day to 
a christening, and with him came his 
factotum, who was both parish clerk 
and keeper. He put gun and bag down 
in the porch and commenced the ser- 
vice, but it was interrupted by a wild 
fluttering outside the door, and one of 
the pheasants, which was not as dead 
as it ought to have been, rose up and 
flew hither and thither through the 
church with the noise and commotion 
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of which only pheasants, and fright- 
ened pheasants, are capable. “Mark 
that cock, John,” said the parson in his 
usual sonorous voice, and then resumed 
the service. And here again, I do not 
think one of the little party around the 
font saw the humor of the thing, and 
certainly John, who replied “Yes, sir,” 
with as much propriety and dignity as 
if he had just been responding “Amen,” 
saw nothing incongruous or unbefitting 
in the scene. 

I have before spoken of old Thomas, 
who had so many stories of by-gone 
days, and one of these was of a certain 
Jones of Trevybethic, who was never 
missing from his place in church year 
in and year out, but who once, for some 
few Sundays in succession, was_ for 
some reason or another unable to be 
there—a sick cow may have required 
his attention. “Parson Davies, he 
was mighty respected, you mind,” said 
Thomas, to give point to his story, “but 
when ’a did ask Jones why he hadna 
been at church, ’a said to ’un quite 
sharp, ‘You wouldn't be there so often 
if you weren't paid to be!” and Thom- 
“as’ amusement in this retort not 
courteous reminded me of the immor- 
tal scene at the “Rainbow” in “Silas 
Marner,” where unflinching frankness 
was the most piquant form of joke 
and where Ben Winthrop’s insult was 
considered to have capped Mr. Macey’s 
epigram. And here is another anec- 
dote, worthy of George Eliot herself, 
and coming, if not, indeed, from her 
own Warwickshire, yet from the bor- 
ders of it, and to it my Arcadia can 
lay no claim. “How them gells 0’ 
yours do hang, Mrs.. A——,” said an old 
Worcestershire farmer to one of his 
guests, on the occasion of the wedding 
of his only daughter. “Perhaps they 
ain’t as easy to please as some folks,” 
said Mrs. A——, showing, like Mrs. 
Primrose, thus early in the contest that 
she was likely to gain but little at this 
business. “There ain’t no young men 
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about as is good enough for them, per- 
haps.” “Oh, I don’t know about that,” 
replied the merciless one with “un- 
flinching frankness;” “I expect if any 
young fellow did say ‘sniff’ they’d be 
ready enough to say ‘snaff.’ ”’ Could the 
company at the “Rainbow” better this? 

But there was no malice prepense, no 
wit intended by the old farmer in a 
parish where there was an excellent 
charity school in which the sons of la- 
borers and farmers could get a classi- 
“al education and an Oxford scholar- 
ship if they had the brains for it. 
When he was asked what he meant to 
do with William, who was on the 
foundation of this school, he replied, 
“Whiles I think to make him a parson, 
and whilesI think to make him a butch- 
er.” Neither was there any disre- 
spect to church or clergy in the reply 
of a parishioner to a clerical relative 
of mine who was telling him how diffi- 
cult he found it to get any one to sup- 
ply his place in church when be went 
away. “Law, sir, don’t mind about it 
—give us a holiday for once.” 

Curiously revealing as to the Arca- 
dian ideas of London are two anecdotes 
which I heard lately, told to me after 
one of those marvellous cheap excur- 
sions to town in which the larger part 
of the twenty-four hours is spent in the 
train, and spent with that unfailing 
good temper and disregard of discom- 
fort and weariness which is so charac- 
teristic of the poor in their poor pleas- 
ures. One man said gravely that he 
supposed “’twas market day at Lon- 
don, there were so many folks about; 
and another, who got widely separated 
from his companions, went up to a po- 
liceman and asked him if he’d “seen 
any of them M—— chaps anywhere?” 
Policemen, no doubt, have strange 
questions put to them, and this one 
was equal to the occasion, and soon 
heard enough to cause him to direct 
the wanderer to Paddington, there to 
await the time for the return train. 
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I do not know anything which, al- 
though only a trifle, impresses one 
more with their extremely limited no- 
tions as to all things beyond their own 
hillsides. Another instance of draw- 
ing conclusions from their immediate 
knowledge with no enlargement of 
horizon was showr by an old wheel- 
wright, the maker of all the carts and 
wagons of the neighborhood. When 
he was too old to leave his chair by 
the fire, a lady was reading to him. 
“Please to read a chapter,” was a fre- 
quent demand from old villagers who 
could not read themselves, and the 
sound of the voice and the feeling that 
they were “good words” seemed to 
please and soothe the hearers if they 
understood but little. But old Beaven 
did at least take in the words. The 
reading was that of Joseph sending for 
his brethren, and the very unexpected 
comment on the verse, “See that ye 
fall not out by the way,” was “Aye, 
them wagons be dangerous” (dan pro- 
nounced always as in Daniel) “high 
things to fall out on.” As a pendant 
I must tell how I went one day into old 
Hughes’ cottage and found his little 
grandson reading to him from his 
“Robinson Crusoe,” a newly acquired 
prize from the school. Hughes’s mat- 
ter of fact and somewhat Puritanical 
conscience was not quite at ease dur- 
ing the reading, and the entrance of 
any one to whom he could unburden 
his mind was welcome. “Law, there, 
I. don’t believe as it’s true,” he said; 
“I'd rather hear a chapter from the 
Testament any day.” 

Superstition sometimes leads to hu- 
mor; sometimes emphasis of language 
has the same effect. As an instance 


of this last I remember an old dame 
who was talking of the “dressiness” of 
the girls, who spent their money on 
finery instead of laying by for that 
“rainy day” which must, alas, bulk so 
largely in the eyes of those who live 
from hand to mouth 


on their week’s 
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wage. “And there’s Mrs. A—,” she 
said, instancing the Squire’s sister, 
“who could dress in gold if she liked; 
look how plain she be always!” And 
for superstition, let me tell of a man 
who came to the vicar to ask leave for 
his wife, a non-parishioner, to be bur- 
ied in the churchyard. The vicar 
pointed out the difficulties—distance. 
the extra fees—and all was acquiesced 
in by the widower, but with a sigh. 
“She did say,” he murmured, as if this 
were an unpleasant alternative indeed, 
“as she’d be sure to come back if she 
weren’t buried in the old place.” 

I am sometimes amused by the al- 
most human intelligence which these 
lonely dwellers in the wilderness ex- 
pect to find, perhaps do find, in their 
animal friends. A friend of mine was 
crossing the mountain one day and saw 
a shepherd and his dog, Mint, driving 
sheep—working sheep, as we call it 
here. Presently he heard the man call- 
ing at the top of his voice to Mint— 
who stood still to listen with a world 
of understanding in his eager eyes, 
“The old blue ewe’s gone down the 
dingle, Mint!’ And as soon as Mint 
heard he was off down the dingle after 
that old blue ewe, though whether 
words or direction of arm had done it, 
who shall say? 

And now let me stray away to super- 
stitions. I think that much of the ab- 
sence of intended humor arises from 
the loneliness of the lives lived here. 
Men have, as the old saying goes, no 
one on whom to sharpen their wits. 
And the loneliness is the cause, too, 1 
think, of the superstitions which are 
almost humorous in their absence of 
any consciousness of their perhaps ab- 
surdity. It is not, indeed, surprising 
that in the midst of this wide quietness 
of fields and hills superstition should 
still live. Men, as I said, see little of 
their fellows and much of natyre in 
all its moods. The universe seems 
very large when viewed from these 
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hills, man very small under the great 
expanse of sky, surrounded by the 
great expanse of blue distance. He 
gets to feel, I think, that there is much 
beside himself and his fellow-men in 
the world—unseen forces, probabilities, 
possibilities—and the thought takes 
shape in inherited superstition. 

And if the men are lonely in the 
fields, are not the wives lonely in the 
lonely farms so far from each other? 
The white-pinafored children are at 
school, the men are in the fields, Ann, 
moving in and out from the kitchen to 
the fold-yard has no one with whom to 
exchange a word, and she, too, has her 
own range of superstition. 

“I don’t believe,” she said one dag, 
“in the dog’s a-howling being any 
sign; but I do believe in corpse-candles, 
‘cos I’ve noted them myself.” “What 
are they, Ann?” said her hearer, alert 
for a superstition. “They’re almost 
like a little candle running along the 
ground—the flame of a little candle, 
however; and if you see one a-coming 
you must always open the gate for it; 
it ain’t lucky if you don’t. I remember 
when I was a girl I saw one of them 
things. I lived with an old farmer 
and his wife, and it came across the 
meadow by the house, and when I saw 
it I ran in pretty quick; and they did 
say to me, ‘Why, Ann, whatever is the 
matter?’ I didna tell them, for I didna 
want to frighten them; but sure 
enough the old man did die after that, 
and he died wi’ his open, and 
that’s a sign as some ’un ‘ll follow. 
And so ’a did, for the young missus 
died afore the year was out.” 

Like the Bretons,, death 
possess a curious fascination for these 
simple souls. Mothers will tell you in 
hearing of their invalids that “they're 
not long for this world;’ and the in- 
valid seems to feel a something of dis- 
tinction in the fact. And the grand 
promenade on Sunday afternoons is the 
churchyard. There, as soon as spring 


eyes 


seems to 
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—which comes slowly up this way—is 
lengthening the days and softening the 
air, the elder portion of the congrega- 
tion, accompanied by the little cnil- 
dren, who pick the daisies off the 
graves, wander slowly among the 
tombs, recalling the names on the 
stones, and going over their recollec- 
tions of those who rest below. Non 
omnia moriuntur. Their names are 
still spoken on quiet Sundays by men 
in ill-fitting Sunday suits, by women 
whose dresses are strange, distorted 
echoes of the fashions. Ill-spelt texts, 
verses of hymns, uncouth rhymes, 
shapeless sculpture are hardly extinct 
yet. And I think the village must have 
been more musical fifty or a hundred 
years ago than it is now. A few notes 
of the music of some familiar hymn or 
the figure of a clarionet or flute are fa- 
vorite decorations of the older tombs, 
and indicate, no doubt, the tastes of 
him whose name is inscribed upon 
them. But here is a curious testimony 
to the want of ear in matters of poetry, 
at least, of the past generation. It is 
by no means an extreme example of 
the rhyme _ which these 
stones :— 


decorates 


My sould, with pations waight 
For the living Lord. 
My hopes are on Thy promis bilt, 
Thy never-failing word. 
Many of the words are, as we see, 
spelt correctly, but they seem to have 
come right rather by chance than from 
deliberation. 

One day I was gravely told that old 
Susan Preece, down in the hollow, was 
put about so as never was. Her sister, 
who lives distant from her about the 
length of two fields, cannot dress her- 
self, and each morning Susan goes to 
help her. But on Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day, Old Christmas Day, and 
the first Monday in the year no woman 
is allowed to enter any house except 
her own home “it ain’t lucky, they do 
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say.” But Susan has been to ask the 
advice of an old crone who is learned 
in these matters, and she tells her that 
as Christmas Day is not the original 
Old Christmas Day, but has been al- 
tered by man’s device, she can go with- 
out any harm coming of it, and the 
same argument applies to New Year’s 
Day; but on the other two days Sarah 
must do as she can, for on no account 
must Susan cross her threshold. 

And now, with one more of Ann’s 
ghost stories, I will finish my recollec- 
tions for the present. Once she was 
out “leasing” (gleaning). It was get- 
ting dusk as she went home, for the 
harvest was late that year, and it was 
September. When she got near the 
old Roman road which goes by the cas- 
tle (with a strange the 
traditional remembrance of the Roman 
ways lingers on in country minds) she 
heard a great noise, and saw a carriage 
coming towards her down the cross- 
way lane. On each side of it were 
men, and they were, to use her own 
words, “swearing something shame- 
ful,” for they could not get the great 
coach through the deep ruts in the 
lane. Some of the men were carrying 
“long knives bigger than any butchers’ 
knives as ever I did see, and some of 
them had sticks in their hands with 
fire at the end which smoked and 
blazed in the darkness. And on their 
heads they had big hats with long 
feathers drooping over their faces, and 
their boots were like those that the 
coachmen up at the house do wear 


persistence 


Longman’s Magazine. 





Old Friends. 


when they’re washing the carriage in 


the yard. And the carriage was not 
made like the carriages we see now. It 
was low down on the ground between 
the wheels, and the wheels were so 
thick and clumsy that they were al- 
most like cart wheels. No one was 
sitting up to drive, but there were six 
horses, two and two and two, and a 
man riding on one of each two. Inside 
there were poor ladies, and they were 
screeching to be let out, but a man was 
riding close up to the window and tell- 
ing them to huisht, but they would not 
huisht for all that. And after I'd 
looked a bit, I fell down in a heap, and 
I knew no more till I saw my husband 
coming to look for me with a lantern, 
and I was pretty glad to see him.” 

This story has struck me more than 
any of the ghost stories which I have 
collected on these hillsides, because of 
the extraordinary detail, coming as it 
did from an uneducated woman, who 
could hardly have even seen a picture 
of a coach such as that which she de- 
scribed so accurately, “low down be- 
tween the wheels,” of men in jackboots 
and plumed hats, and who had appar- 
ently never heard of swords, for she 
described them as great knives. Torch- 
es, too, were to her unknown: great 
sticks with fire at one end, so she pict- 
ured them. How strange that her de- 
lusion did not take the form of things 
she had at least seen or heard of! In- 
stead, it takes the form of a graphic 
picture from the reign of one of the 
Charles’. Here is a wonder indeed. 

C. Trollope. 
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Ah yes, our hands met here and there, 
Our wandering eyes met now and then, 

About Life’s crowded thoroughfare,— 
But coldly, seeing we were men. 
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And looks are slight, and hands are slow, 
And words so hard to say, and weak; 
Even the best the poets know 
Mean more than even they can speak. 


Then Death struck lightning through the air; 
A rock was rent, set free a heart; 

And two old friends communion share 
When one lies speechless and apart. 


The Spectator. 


H. C. Beeching. 





AN OLD VIOLIN.* 


The concert room was crowded. 
Almost every guest at the grand hotel 
was present. For music was one of the 
chief amusements of the summer, and 
then, to-night, each felt it a duty, tinged 
with a shade of curiosity, to join the 
crowd. No less than three celebrities 
were to appear, a pianist renowned for 
his colossal virtuosity; a singer who 
was the fashion for the moment, and 
a violinist whom no one denied a place 
in the first rank. 

A very lively conversation was being 
carried on in the gilded salon, though 
the music had begun. Ladies in ele- 
gant summer toilettes came and went, 
and the most popular belles were sur- 
rounded by throngs of courtly gentle- 
men, each striving to outdo the other 
in wit and brilliancy. 

The orchestra was playing a famous 
overture. It was well played, with life 
and expression, but no one listened. It 
was merely the same orchestra that 
played every evening at dinner, and 
nothing new, so they showed their 
complete indifference by talking aloud, 
shoving the chairs about, and, in a 


*Translated from the Swedish for The Living 
Age by Helen G. Greenwood. 


word, making it quite impossible for 
any one to hear or enjoy the music. 

The leader laid his baton down when 
the piece was finished. His face was 
overshadowed as he stepped from his 
place. A moment after the players 
had disappeared, and a servant came 
to open the glass doors of the stage. 

There was a pause in the conversa- 
tion. The ladies raised their lorgnettes 
and when the pianist entered all greet- 
ed him with ringing applause. 

He was a tall young man, with a 
wealth of blonde hair falling about his 
face and neck. There was a patheti- 
cally melancholy expression about the 
eyes, and the mouth with its drooping 
blonde moustache. 

However, his dress-suit fitted to per- 
fection, and he wore a white carnation 
in his buttonhole. 

“Ah! charmant! charmant!” “Reizend!’ 
“Very nice, indeed!” the ladies crietl in 
various tongues. 

He smiled, bowed, and seated him- 
self at the piano. 

With powerful hand he struck the 
keys of the instrument to get in ac- 
cord with it, and as it responded to his 
satisfaction, he gazed about him a mo- 
ment and then began to play. 

It was a composition of Listz’s—a 
rhapsody, I think—but the title is un- 
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important, for the music was a second- 
ary matter. It was one of the works 
best suited to being rendered without 
expression, as brilliant as difficult, as 
technical as possible—and completely 


unsatisfactory. There were such oc- 
taves, such trills, such ponderous 
tones in the bass, as the performer 


swayed in his seat. 

One sat anxiously waiting, ready to 
say, “Now, that is better,” but in vain. 
There was no soul back of that jingle 
of notes, not even of the passionate 
evil kind, which has a certain charm. 
It was only emptiness—only the condi- 
tion of a rich man with his pockets 
full of money, and unable to spend it 
save in reckless squandering. 

Still, the performance pleased 
great world. And then—it was so dif- 
ficult. They stretched their necks to 
watch his fingers as they flew over the 
keys, while his hair drooped lower and 
lower over his eyebrows and the per- 
spiration rolled down his face. Then 
finally it ended, with a crash that 
threatened to sunder every pane of 
glass in the building. 

A deafening burst of applause fol- 
lowed. The ladies clapped their hands 
enthusiastically; the gentlemen nod- 
ded and smiled almost as if they had 
been watching a horseman subdue a 
runaway steed. The over-heated young 
virtuoso was compelled to appear again 
and again, his hand pressed to his 
heart, and his light mane tossing about 
his face. 

After a pause the singer appeared. 

She was young and beautiful, and 
clad in a marvellous toilette. The pale 
lavender silk gown was fashioned in 
the latest Paris mode. There were 
three strands of precious pearls about 
her neck, great pearls in her ears; she 
carried a bouquet of white orchids and 
the gown fitted her round, dainty fig- 
ure like a mould. The dark hair curl- 


the 


ing about her neck, the fine-featured 
face with its great brown eyes and 
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tiny rose-bud mouth, showing two rows 
of pearls when she smiled, were almost 
enchanting. 

It was now the gentlemen’s turn to 
grow enthusiastic. “Quelle charme!”’ 
“Allerliebste!”’ “Such a darling!” ‘“Ca- 
rina!’ sounded all about the room. 
She bowed gracefully, made a slight 
sign to her accompanist and began to 
sing. 

Her voice It was 
well cultivated, round and clear. She 
sang an aria from a modern French 
opera, which she knew perfectly. Her 
voice rose clear as a canary’s. She 
trilled so that her little throat trembled. 
What pure chromatic scales, what ele- 
gant execution she gave, with a 
glance at the audience which said: 
“Didn't I do that well?’ I think the 
aria was part of a love duet, judging 
But I must confess that 


was like herself. 


from the text. 
the music in itself was not very touch- 
ing, and the singer took it quite calm- 
ly. 

She sang “I would die for thee,” with 
the same sweet smile and joyous tone 
in which she might have remarked 
“IT am very well, indeed.” She sent 
forth her crystal trills with the ut- 
most smoothness, though the text 
breathed of bitterest pain. 

When the aria was ended the audi- 
ence broke into ringing applause. She 


was so sweet! And such a voice! A 


regular little nightingale; and such 
trills and such a toilette! 

She bowed with charming grace, 
smiled so that every pearly tooth 


showed, and cast a glance to right and 
left—yes, even up into the gallery 
where the servants sat,—she thanked 
them all; and each and all broke into 
renewed applause and recalled her so 
many times that a chair was brought 
so that she need only rise and bow her 
thanks. 

Finally, she responded with a waltz- 
song, beginning with a high trill, and 
that she gave with true expression. 
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One could almost see her swaying in 
the dance. 

Like the echo of a mighty storm 
came the applause as she finished her 
song and withdrew. And now a hush 
settled over the audience, as if each 
one had been holding his breath under 
a great strain. 

Then the violinist 
stage. 

He was a man of middle age, with 
nothing striking in dress or manner. 
He looked as though to him “mankind 
was supreme;” and so there was some- 
thing uncommon about him. There 
was a simplicity, a serenity seldom 
seen, especially in those accustomed 
to entertaining an audience. But he 
was not afraid of his hearers, or will- 
ing to make the least effort to win their 
sympathy. Yet, again, his manner 
lacked any suspicion of that exagger- 
ated respect with which many celebri- 
ties strive to hide their real feeling of 
superiority to those less gifted. His 
look of deep gravity gave way to an 
almost imperceptible smile in the eyes 
and about the mouth, as though he 
wanted to say: 

“Now we'll hear something beauti- 
ful. I'll play my best, and you must 
listen carefully.” 

He boasted neither “love-locks” nor 
carnations, and the ladies received him 
with indifference. Only here and there 
a musician greeted the celebrated 
name with hearty applause. 

He lifted the violin to his shoulder 
and began to play. 

It was an old Italian prelude, fol- 
lowed by a canzonetta. 

At the first note, the gilded salon 
with its elegant audience passed out 
of vision; I did not alone 
hear, them. The first deep tone of 
the instrument went straight to my 
heart, and I breathlessly awaited the 
next. Broad and resonant they came 
from the violin, and carried me away 
to a vanished time. I learned the his- 


came upon the 


see, let 
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tory of that violin from the day it first 
sounded in human ears. 


How happy the builder must have 
been! 

He chose a costly kind of wood for 
his work. It was a tree growing high 
up on the Appennines, and pointing 
straight to heaven. It had breathed 
in all the mountain air and the sun- 
light’s glory. 

His trained eye saw at once that that 
tree held all of nature’s secrets, for it 
had grown high above earth's littleness 
in solitude’s vast calm. The wind had 
whispered and sobbed in its branches, 
the hurricane had told it fabulous 
things, the sun had bathed it in its 
rays, and the rain-drops wept over it. 

At night it had seen more of the 
starry heaven than all the other trees 
in the forest. It could even catch a 
glimpse of the sea. The first sunbeams 
and the last, as they turned the waves 
to crimson, were greeted by a gentle 
rustle of its leaves. 

Many centuries had passed over the 
village down below while it stood and 
thought and dreamed, stretching ever 
nearer and nearer to the sky. 

Then it was hewn down, and when 
it reached the maker's hands at Cre- 
mona he said to himself: 

“From that wood I can build a royal 
violin.” 

Then he went to work with all the 
knowledge, all the skill which he pos- 
sessed. Not the hair’s-breadth of a 
fault must creep in, in the form of the 
bow or the rest of the instrument, if 
the tone was to be warm, clear and 
resonant. 

Finally, when it was finished, and he 
drew the bow across the strings, how 
he smiled. It was all there—that tone 
could grow deeper and deeper until it 
buried itself in the hearts of all listen- 
ers; could speak as softly as the gent- 
lest voice, uttering words of comfort 
and sympathy, and again could sob 
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and moan as though it voiced all hu- 
man woe and suffering. 

So the old master turned it about 
again and again, smiled to himself, and 
thought: 

“That violin can tell all that is in the 
human heart, all that human tongue 
cannot utter— if it but come into the 
right hands.” 

Then it found its way at once into 
the possession of a great violinist. At 
that time there was a player in Flor- 
ence whose name was Angelo Frances- 
chi, though most people called him 
Angelo, or L’unico, because’ they 
thought that he alone knew how to 
play a violin. 

Whenever he raised the 
lords and ladies came out from their 
great fortress-like palaces, the working 
people left their shops to listen, and no 
public festival was complete without 
Angelo and his music. 

He was a young man, living all alone, 
and caring only for his violin. He had 
neither parents, sister, nor sweetheart, 
and never appeared at inn or tap-room, 
while the people greeted him as though 
he were a prince. 

And so it happened that a young 
nobleman of the house of Strozzi was 
to be married. His father had been an 
officer in Florence, and because of his 
valor the people were to show their 
love and admiration by holding a great 
festival in honor of his eldest son’s 
marriage. 

The bride was a Roman princess of 
the house of Este, and both for family 
and political reasons her marriage into 
the Strozzi family was very satisfac- 
tory. 

They had only awaited her sixteenth 
birthday before taking her to Florence, 
where she was to wed the young bride- 
groom, who was five years her senior. 
She arrived two days before the event, 
accompanied by her parents and a 
large retinue. 

The betrothed met for the first time 


his bow, 
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when she greeted her bridegroom that 
day in the great Strozzi palace. 

She stood beside her parents, sur- 
rounded by her court ladies, when the 
young man entered. 

So this was he—the man whose wife 
she was to be in a day or so? She gave 
one timid glance up at his manly form 
and blonde head; thenlowered her eyes. 
He knelt before her and kissed her 
hand, then arose and engaged in con- 
versation with her parents, who gra- 
ciously told him of their journey from 
Rome, and questioned him of matters 
in Florence. 

The young nobleman talked a short 
time and then withdrew. So ended the 
official meeting of the betrothed. 

The wedding day came and all Flor- 
ence was on the alert. The ceremony 
was to be performed at the church of 
Santa Maria del Fiori. The high altar 
was adorned by a cross of white lilies, 
and the aisles were strewn with roses. 
Over every street through which the 
cortege was to pass silken streamers 
were flying, caught here and there by 
the arms of the Este and Strozzi fam- 
ilies. Doors and windows were decked 
with emblems, wreaths of olive in to- 
ken of unity and happiness, ears of corn 
and branches of fruit-trees as omens of 
wealth and prosperity. The entire 
road before the court chamber was laid 
with rich tapestries, and from Loggia 
dei Lanzi to the chamber the young 
pair would walk beneath a canopy of 
floating fags and banners. 

The ceremony ended, the bride and 
groom out of the church and 
walked hand in hand across the square. 
The groom was clad in a suit of vio- 
let velvet, thickly embroidered with 
pearls. His face fairly beamed with 
happiness. He bent his blonde head 


came 


over the young princess beside him, 
but she was pale and grave with down- 
cast eyes. 

All the new and strange surroundings 
had dazzled her, and she was troubled 
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and unhappy. Even the mere awaken- 
ing within a dark street with gloomy 
palaces on every side, shutting out a 
glimpse of heaven, had depressed her. 

She had been accustomed to the 
country about Tivoli, a view stretch- 
ing like the sea as far as her eye could 
reach, and had strolled about the state- 
ly silent park surrounding the villa in 
a solitude but seldom broken by a visit 
to Rome. 

Now, from morning until night, she 
was surrounded by strange people 
with whom she had littie in common. 
Nor was she left an instant with her 
own thoughts. 

Her father had so much advice, her 
mother so many rules and admonitions 
to give her; even her dressing-maid 
questioned her so much as to which 
gown and jewels she wanted to wear 
upon certain occasions that she was 
vexed and wearied. 

She had scarcely seen the man with 
whom she was to go to the altar, and 
so allowed herself to be clad in her 


bridal attire with very little interest 
in its splendor. 
Pale and still as a statue she sat, 


with the long black eyelashes fringing 
the black eyes. 

They brushed and curled her hair, 
and placed the bridal wreath upon it, 
but she did not even glance at the mir- 
ror. As in a dream she donned the 
white satin gown with its silver em- 
broidery, and the tiny slippers studded 
with pearls. Her father kissed her 
cold cheek; her mother embraced her. 
That did not arouse her; she had wept 
too bitterly all night, and knew that 
from that day her parents were to be 
far removed from her daily life. 

In the church heard the great 
choir, accompanied by numerous in- 
struments, blending together over her 
head like a mighty river in which she 
was about to drown. As through a 
veil she saw the lights on the high al- 
tar, the white lilies, the bishop’s gold- 


she 
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en mitre, and the choir boys’ swinging 
censer. She had uttered her responses, 
and now went hand in hand with the 
groom into the street, where the crowd 
pressed eagerly forward to obtain a 
glimpse of her. 

But the procession was well planned. 
Three heralds rode first to order the 
crowd back. These were followed by 
pages and shield bearers chosen from 
twenty of the leading families of Flor- 
ence. Then came the musicians with 
their lutes and drums, escorting repre- 
sentatives of all the different trades- 
men who were to present gifts to the 
bridal pair at the council house; more 
pages and armorers, and a great com- 
pany of knights and ladies. 

Flowers and wreaths were strewn in 
the road as the bride and groom ad- 
vanced, walking beneath a canopy of 
golden satin adorned with the arms of 
Florence and Rome, and borne aloft 
by four courtiers. 

The end of the procession was com- 
posed of a vast company of invited 
guests. 

The friendliest smiles greeted them 
as they passed, but the bride, the love- 
ly Victoria, bent her head still lower. 

Across the square, with its thick 
roof of swaying flags, the procession 
moved until it reached the great coun- 
cil hall. At the farther end a double 
throne, with ‘a triumphal arch before 
it, had been built. When the bride and 
groom had taken the 
guests found seats on each side of the 
hall, and the deputies from the trades- 


their places, 


men appeared to present their gifts. 

First, the bride listened to a long Lat- 
in greeting, in which Florence rejoiced 
at having a Roman 
midst, and which ended in a brilliant 
Latin poem wishing her joy and pros- 
perity. 

She sat there on 
growing paler and paler, and merely 
bowed her head. 

Then the gifts were presented. 


princess in its 


the velvet throne, 


The 
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armorers gave to the bridegroom a 
magnificently jewelled sword and a 
shield in encrusted work with the pict- 
ure of Saint George and the Dragon in 
relief. The goldsmiths’ gift was a four- 
strand necklace of rarest pearls, with 
an emerald cross opening to display a 
likeness of the Virgin Mary. The wood- 
workers presented a prie-dieu of rose- 
wood inlaid with gold—a marvel of 
taste and beauty—and the florists of 
Florence sent a chariot of superb blos- 
soms drawn by two white doves har- 
nessed together by golden bands. 

Next a troop of people dressed in al- 
legorical costumes representing love, 
happiness, peace, and all desirable 
things, wished the bride and groom 
long life and joys innumerable, in 
poems and verses. 

But none of these splendors seemed 
to make the least impression upon the 
young Victoria. She could not even 
smile. 

How could all the precious jewels, all 
the gifts in the world, replace the love 
showered upon her by parents and sis- 
ters? And the grandest palace in all 
Florence could not give her the rest 
and peace she had known in the cy- 
press groves of Villa Este, with its per- 
spective stretching like the endless sea. 

When the ceremony of greeting was 
almost over, a silence fell upon the as- 
sembled guests, and many of them 
looked toward the door as if awaiting 
some one. 

Then a page brought a small rug and 
placed it before the double throne, and 
Maestro Angelo came in. He greeted 
the young couple with a deep bow, but 
he did not kneel. 

Then he straightened himself and 
placed the violin in position. 

He was clad in deep red cloth knee 
breeches, and a loose jacket belted and 
fastened with a golden buckle. Upon 


his hair, close clipped about the face 
and curling in his neck behind, he wore 
a tiny close-fitting cap. He was of 
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middle height, straight and muscular, 
with beautifully formed hands and 
wrists. The cheek was pale, the chin 
powerful, the black eyebrows drawn 
as by the stroke of a brush above the 
black eyes. His mouth was grave, al- 
most stern. 

Now he lifted the bow, and at the 
same time raised his eyes, a pair of 
great, melting, dreamy eyes, until it 
seemed as if he could gaze through the 
roof at the sky. His lips were parted; 
he began to play. 

It was a quiet, somber melody on the 
lower strings, sounding as though a 
human soul was in deep communion 
with itself. 

It was the song of solitude when the 
soul is all alone. The young princess 
raised her eyes. 

She thought of Villa Este, of the 
broad vista beyond. 

Yes, just so she had walked 
thought and dreamed. 

But what was that?—a disturbing 
element now sounded in the melody. 
It seemed a foreboding of something 
new and strangely disagreeable. Her 
heart beat fiercely. Ah! the message 
had come—that she must go—a strange 
bridegroom awaited her. 

She sat upright upon her throne, her 
arms braced against its sides, her eyes 


and 


fastened on the violin. 

Tempestuous anguish was sounding 
from it now. It told of a heart that 
sobbed and moaned in a way to make 
one shudder. 

Just so she had suffered through all 
her journey to Flerence, and for the 
past few days. She mourned for a lost 
freedom, a vanished childhood; life 
with its vague unknown terrors threat- 
ening to overwhelm her. Where could 
she find a shield from all that? Un- 
wittingly she had grasped her groom's 
hand, and as he pressed it softly she 
looked up. 

How handsome he was! 
he seemed to love her! 


And how 
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Now the violin began to sing a song 
of love. 

How wonderful! Her husband’s face 
looked the words to that song. The 
tones of that instrument interpreted 
his thoughts: “I love you, and you are 
mine; but you in turn must love me 
with all your heart. Look at me; trust 
me. Don’t you think that I can make 
you happy?” 

How the sweet strains encircled her, 
tenderly pleading, just as her hus- 
band’s eyes plead. Then she smiled at 
him, and he smiled back, not trium- 
phantly, but in happiness at this first 
sign of her goodness. 

They sat silently listening to the soft 
and tender tones that spoke of love 


and hope. 
But it broke forth with renewed 
force. A song on two strings, strong 


and reverberating. It was two hearts 
which had found each other—two be- 
ings who joined in love’s orison. 

It grew broader and deeper. The air 
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was filled with heavenly music. It 
swayed about and above them, telling 
of the mighty power of love. 

The beautiful Victoria’s cheek was 
flushed; her eyes beamed. She looked 
at her husband’s happy face, and as 
the blended tones rang more and more 
impressively, she arose and pressed 
her lips to his. 

A murmur ran through the 
How dared they—? 

Ah, I was sitting in the concert-room. 
The prelude and canzonetta were end 
ed, and a half-suppressed sigh of inex- 
pressible enjoyment went through the 
great audience. It had touched them 
all. 

That was music, such as it should be. 

Only by the ringing applause and 
cries of “Bravo” was I thoroughly 
awakened, and then I left the salon. 

It was quite impossible after that to 
sit quietly while the pianist smashed 
china and the little singer gurgled. 

Helena Nyblom. 


hall. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD. 


No dramatist could have devised a 
more picturesque and striking conclu- 
sion to our progressive nineteenth cen- 
tury than the coming Conference in- 
itiated by the Tsar of All the Russias. 
Armed to the teeth with the most 
destructive appliances that modern 
science could invent, the nations of the 
world are about to discuss the means 
of arriving at a universal and lasting 
peace! Jealousy, ambition, land-hun- 
ger, those Furies which have torment- 
ed the human race from the beginning, 
are to be exorcised from the face of the 
civilized world. Excessive armaments, 
the scourge of our time, are to be aban- 
doned, and peaceful settlements are to 
keep the Temple of Janus henceforth 


closed. We are, indeed, on the eve of 
a millennium if it prove not a will-v’- 
the-wisp. This dramatic event is all 
the more interesting from the fact that 
the youngest ruler in Europe, who be- 
gan her reign under such happy 
auspices last summer, will welcome the 
delegates to her country. The House 
in the Wood, which her Majesty has 
placed at their disposal for the Con- 
ference, seems expressly made for the 
purpose. The large “Orange Hall,” 
with its magnificent paintings com- 
memorating the Peace of Munster, will 
be the theatre of the debates. Under 
the eyes of Pallas Athene the delegates 
will frame their resolutions, while the 
inspiring device is held up before them, 
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“Ultimus ante omnes de parta pace tri- 
umphus” (“The greatest victory is that 
by which peace is won”). 

The House in the Wood is a monu- 
ment of the golden age of Dutch his- 
tory. The seventeenth century pro- 
duced in Holland that extraordinary 
outburst of energy and power in all di- 
rections which seems the climax in the 
life of a nation and leaves a glorious 
recollection for all times. Freedom’s 
battle had been won. The Dutch flag 
was planted in Brazil, at the Cape, in 
North America, in the East and West 
Indies. It was the age of Vondel, the 
Dutch Milton, of Hooft, the great his- 
torian, of Rembrandt, of Huygens, of 
Grotius, of Spinoza. And he who dur- 
ing part of that great century presided 
over the destinies of the nation was the 
Stadholder Frederick Henry, son of 
William the Silent and of his wife 
Louise de Coligny. History has given 
him a place among great statesmen and 
great tacticians. The sieges of Bois-le- 
Duc, Maestricht, Breda are famous in 
military annals. He was liberal mind- 
ed and of a kindly disposition. Good 
fortune, it was believed, attended his 
birth. The conjunction of the stars 
had been favorable; and the supersti- 
tion grew when it was found that the 
Prince recklessly braved every danger 
and escaped unhurt. Till the age of 
forty he remained unmarried. Gossip 
said that, like his elder brother the 
Stadholder Maurice, he admired the 
fair sex too much to fix his choice. His 
mother had spared no efforts to ar- 
range a marriage for him. In his 
youth he had been engaged to the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, daughter of the Land- 
grave of Hesse, but his coldness to the 
bride and differences about the settle- 
ment were the reasons the marriage 


never took place. 

In 1621 the King and Queen of Bo- 
hemia, having been driven from their 
country, found a refuge at the Hague 
and settled there. 


Among those who 
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had shared their misfortunes was 
Countess Amalia de Solms, one of the 
Queen’s ladies. She was a connection 
of the House of Nassau, a remarkable 
woman, young and handsome. The 
Prince showed a great admiration for 
her, but it did not overcome his dis- 
inclination to matrimony. The Stad- 
holder Maurice, however, when he felt 
his end draw near, summoned his 
brother from the army, and urged him 
to marry Amalia de Solms and ensure 
the -succession. The Prince obeyed, 
and perhaps it was well that pressure 
from outside accelerated the marriage, 
which took place a fortnight later, on 
the 4th of April, 1625. The honeymoon 
had only lasted a week, when the 
Prince had to hurry back to the army, 
as the town of Breda was threatened 
by the Spaniards; but notwithstanding 
such unfavorable auspices, the mar- 
riage turned out an extremely happy 
one. The Prince found in his wife 1 
support and an adviser, and she won 
the affection of her people. Her own 
happiness is summed up in the motto 
she took on her wedding-day, “Quid 
reddam Domino?” 

One son, afterwards William the Sec- 
ond, and four daughters were born of 
the marriage. The eldest daughter, 
Louise Henrietta, married the great 
Elector of Brandenburg, and was 
known for her piety. The second 
daughter, Albertina Agnes, married her 
relative the Stadholder of Friesland, 
from whom the reigning branch of the 
House of Orange-Nassau are descend- 
ed. 

No one can look at the portraits of 
Amalia de Solms without seeing that 
she was a woman full of character, de- 
cision and sagacity. Sir William Tem- 
ple called her “a woman of the most 
wit and good sense in general” he had 
ever known. She was ambitious, but 
her ambition was of no mean order. 
Its object was the greatness of her 
house and of her country. She was 
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fond of pomp, luxury, jewels, but nev- 
ertheless there was a strong moral fibre 
in her nature admirably well suited to 
the country which she adopted as her 
own. 

Prince Frederick Henry was the first 
of the Stadholders who held a brill- 
iant Court. William the Silent’s life 
had been one of perpetual struggle and 
self-sacrifice. His son Maurice was 
above all a great soldier; his tastes 
were simple, he was unmarried, and 
his only luxury was battle-steeds. 
Prince Frederick Henry loved art and 
splendor, and his consort encouraged 
his tastes. Rembrandt and Van Dyck 
painted for him, and he surrounded 
himself with works of art of various 
kinds. The Prince built two country 
houses, one at Ryswyk, where the 
Peace was afterwards concluded, and 
one at Honselaarsdyk. Neither exists 
any more. Amalia de Solms wished 
to have a country house of her own 
near the Hague, and selected for the 
site the neighboring wood. On the 
outskirts to the east side she bought 
a piece of land which was then not 
much more than a wilderness and a 
morass. The plans of the new palace 
were devised, according to the Prin- 
cess’ ideas, by the great architect of 
the day, Van Campen, and. were sub- 
mitted to the Prince, who was then 
conducting the campaign in Flanders. 
We know from a letter of his secretary, 
Constantyn Huygens, father of the cel- 
ebrated Christian Huygens, that he 
wished the house to be on a more mod- 
est scale and to have no entrance-hall, 
hut he wisely gave in to his wife's 
wishes. On the 2nd of September, 
1645, the first stone of the House in the 
Wood was laid by the Queen of Bohe- 
mia, and the plan of building a large 
octagonal central hall, with a set of 
rooms on each side and an upper floor, 
was carried out by an architect of re- 
nown, Peter Post, who executed the 
plans of Van Campen. The wings were 
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not added till a later period. The gar- 
dens were laid out in Le Notre style, 
with hedges and shrubs cut into shapes 
and the traditional maze. Unfort- 
unately the taste of later times has 
done away with these characteristic 
features. The garden has nevertheless 
kept its charm. The late Queen Sophia, 
who was passionately fond of the 
place, superintended the gardening 
with great taste and knowledge: not 
only when she lived there in summer, 
but almost every afternoon in winter 
she visited it and gave her directions. 
There may be some still who will re- 
member how skilfully the space was 
laid out, how graceful were the flower 
arrangements and the black swans sail- 
ing on the water. 

The house was not completed when, 
in 1647, Prince Frederick Henry died. 
at the age of sixty-three. He had long 
been suffering from gout and apoplec- 
tic attacks, and even the reputed 
panacea of the Polish quack doctor 
Cnoffelius, which had been tried as a 
last resort, proved of no avail. The 
Princess was inconsolable. She had 
been the most devoted wife. During 
the twenty-two years of her married 
life the Prince had gone every spring 
to the seat of war, and so great was 
her anxiety that she was not satis- 
fied with the news he gave of himself, 
but directed his secretary, Huygens, to 
report to her constantly. She now re- 
solved to dedicate the great hall of the 
House in the Wood to the memory of 
the Prince by commemorating in paint- 
ings on the walls the chief events of 
his life and his great feats of arms, 
which had so powerfully contributed 
to bring the eighty years’ war with 
Spain to a close, though the Peace of 
Munster was not concluded till the year 
after his death. 

Huygens remained the adviser of 
Amalia de Solms. He was a learned 
and accomplished man, with great 
taste and judgment, and a not incon: 
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siderable poet. Many were the confer- 
ences the Princess held with him and 
the architect Van Campen to settle the 
designs of the pictures and to select 
the artists. Rubens and Van Dyck 
were both dead; but next to Van Dyck, 
Jordaens of Antwerp was the greatest 
pupil of Rubens, and it was he who 
was chosen to execute the chief portion 
of the work—the triumph of Frederick 
Henry. 

Jordaens, though inferior to his mas- 
ter in power of imagination and sense 
of beauty, was at least his equal in 
richness of coloring. His huge paint- 
ing, which covers one side of the wall, 
is a masterpiece, and the description he 
wrote for the Princess helps us fully 
to understand his meaning. We see 
the noble figure of the Prince seated in 
the triumphal car and crowned by Vic- 
tory, who reserves another crown for 
son and successor, William the 
Second. The young Prince, at the head 
of a band of cavaliers, rides near the 


his 


ear, which is drawn by four white 
prancing horses, led by Pallas and 
Mercury. The statues of William the 


Silent and Maurice on either side are 
surrounded with spectators. Hatred 
and Discord are trodden under foot. 
Death, hovering above, vainly struggles 
with Fame for the mastery; while 
Peace, one of the last wishes of the 
Prince on earth, descending 
from Heaven, holding an olive and a 
palm branch, and accompanied by an- 
gels bearing the symbols of the Arts 
and Sciences, and an unfolded scroll 
with the “Ultimus ante omnes de parta 
pace triumphus.” The figure of Peace 
is dressed in white, as the painter tells 
us, to symbolize that peace should be 
“of intention, and without 


is seen 


sincere 


fraud or guile.” 

It appears that the wsthetic sense of 
the artist at first revolted against the 
Calvinistic conception of the Princess, 
who wished Death to be introduced in- 
to the picture. 


He had already in an- 
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other design painted Death fighting 
with Envy; and in this triumphal scene 
there was, he thought, no place for the 
Kiug of Terrors; but in giving way to 
the Princess he may have found that 
I'ame conquering Death was a thought 
not unworthy of his brush. For the re- 
maining work, two more pupils of Ru- 
bens were selected—Van Tulden of Bois- 
le-duc and Peter Zoutman of Haarlem— 
besides several other painters of re- 
nown, among whom Gerard Honthorst, 
known also as Gherardo dalle Notti, is 
the most conspicuous. He painted the 
panels with the marriage of Frederick 
Henry and Amalia de Solms; that of 
her daughter Louise Henrietta with the 
great Elector; the scene representing 
William the Second bringing over his 
wife, Mary, the daughter of Charles 
the First; and the charming picture of 
Amalia with her four daughters. The 
paintings recording the naval and mil- 
itary education of Prince Frederick 
Henry, his return at the age of sixteen 
with Prince Maurice from the battle 
of Nieuwpoort, his elevation to the 
rank of Stadholder at the death of his 
brother, and the reversion of the Stad- 
holdership granted to his son William, 
at the age of five, are all ascribed to 
Van Tulden. 


Most of these representations are 
largely mixed with allegory and 


mythology. The picture in the ceiling 
of a knight in harness throwing him- 
self into an abyss, is believed to be an 
allusion to Charles the First, who was 
beheaded during the time that the hall 
was being painted. Peace appears 
not only in the triumphal scene, but al- 
so on the painted doors of the hall, 
which are wrenched open for her by 
Pallas and Hercules. In the ceiling of 
the cupola there is a portrait of the 
foundress in widow's dress, with a 
skull in her hand, and below is the in- 
scription: “Fred. Henric. Prine. Araus. 
ipsum sese unicum ipso dignum luctus et 


amoris aeterni Mon. Amalia de Solms 
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vidua inconsolabilis marito incomparabili 
gs 

In 1652 this beautiful hall was fin- 
ished. No fewer than forty-four names 
had been suggested by Huygens for 
the new house, and he tells us that 
finally by his advice the Princess gave 
it the one which she had ‘intended at 
first for the hall alone, “Oranje Zaal.” 
This name is now only given to the 
great hall, and the house itself is 
known as the “Huis ten Bosch,” or 
House in the Wood. While Amalia de 
Solms was erecting this memorial to 
her husband, her only son, William the 
Second, died at the age of twenty-four. 
Her sorrow was embittered by the 
thought that he had been estranged 
from her, that he had strenuously op- 
posed the peace, and that his marriage 
with a daughter of the House of Stu- 
art had far from realized her expecta- 
tions. A week after his death, William 
the Third was born, and though, after 
some dispute, three guardians were 
appointed, his grandmother Amalia de 
Solms had the chief care of him, and 
a great part in forming his character. 
When, at the age of nine, the Prince 
was sent to Leiden with M. de Zuy- 
lestein, his tutor, the faithful secretary 
Huygens was ordered to draw up a 
series of instructions in which it is not 
difficult to trace the master mind of 
Amalia de Solms. 

After the completion of her house, 
the Princess spent her summers there. 
Sir William Temple was struck with 
the luxury of her establishment, as she 
would not use anything which was not 
of gold; but he praised her order and 
economy, which enabled her to do so 
on a revenue not exceeding 12,0001. a 
year. Subsequent generations have 
more or less followed the habit of 
spending the summers at the House in 
the Wood, which became more attrac- 
tive as the wood that led to it increased 
in beauty. Its record would present 
many a curious episode. We find an 
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entry in the journal of Constantyn 
Huygens the younger, William the 
Third’s secretary, dated the 13th of 
February, 1691, stating incidentally 
that he did not see the King that day, 
as his Majesty had treated the Elector 
of Brandenburg at the House in the 
Wood, and they had had a carouse. 
“The King came home at nine, and 
slept some time in a chair before the 
fire ere he went to bed.” Such touches 
of human nature, like the shadows 
that give relief to a portrait, make pos- 
terity feel in close touch with the great 
men of the past. After the death of 
William the Third, the house became 
for a time the property of the King of 
Prussia, who had a share, through his 
mother, in the succession of the late 
King. He allowed a former represen- 
tative of the Republic at Berlin, Gen- 
eral Keppel, to live in it; but in 1732, 
when the succession was finally set- 
tled, it was restored to the Prince of 
Orange, afterwards William the Fourth, 
and it became his favorite resort. It 
was he who added the two wings, and 
he also enlarged the entrance hall, and 
built a chapel over it, where the Angli- 
ean service was held for his wife, the 
daughter of George the Second. This 
was at a later period turned into a 
billiard room. William the Fifth, the 
last of the Stadholders, took no less in- 
terest in the house than his father. He 
had all the paintings carefully restored 
for the reception of his wife, the Prin- 
cess of Prussia, to whom the Dresden 
chandelier which hangs in one of the 
drawing-rooms was given as a present 
by her uncle Frederick the Great; the 
beautiful Chinese decorations also date 
from his time. His eldest son, who 
became the first King of Holland, Wil- 
liam the First, was born there. The 
House in the Wood has shared the 
destinies of the nation. When, in con- 
sequence of the Revolution, the Stad- 
holder had left the country, it was de- 
eclared national property, and it be- 
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came for a time the prison of members 
of the moderate party who had been 
arrested in the name of liberty on the 
22nd of January, 1798. King Louis 
Napoleon, in his turn, inhabited the 
house in summer. 

The last brilliant days of the House 
in the Wood were those when the late 
Queen Sophia held her Court there, 
and when it became the centre of at- 
traction for remarkable people from 
various countries. There was nothing 
the Queen liked better than being sur- 
rounded by a few friends with whom 
she could freely discuss politics, his- 
tory, science, art; and she possessed 
the ready wit, the light touch, and the 
insight into men and things which give 


The Nineteenth Century. 


REMINISCENCES 
I made the acquaintance of Meis- 
sonier in 1880, when my works were ex- 
hibited in Paris, at the Cercle Artis- 
tique et Littéraire, of which both of us 
were members. 

Alexandre Dumas told me how the 
great French artist came running to 
him, quite alarmed by my pictures. 

“O’est vu, c’est observé,” he said, “and 
that is by one of yours—by a Russian.” 

Later on Meissonier said to myself 
“Look what 
your 
pict- 


somewhat reproachfully: 
you have done! After seeing 
Skobeleff, I could finish a 
ure which I had commenced myself;” 
and he showed me a somewhat large 
board, representing Napoleon I. review- 
ing his troops after some battle. To be 
candid, I did not consider it a great 
misfortune, for both the Emperor and 
his chestnut horse looked heavy, quite 
wooden; and the soldiers were not re- 
but striking attitudes. The 


not 


joicing, 


picture had evidently been made ac- 





of Meissonier. 


conversation its charm. The portrait 
of the great historian of Holland, Mot- 
ley, was painted at her wish by the 
distinguished Dutch painter Bisschop, 
and has found a suitable place among 
the records of the House of Orange. 
When the Queen died at the House in 
the Wood, her remains were placed in 
the great hall, under the portrait of 
the widowed Amalia de Solms, and 
there her friends bade her a last fare- 
well before she was taken to her final 
resting-place in the church at Delft, 
where the ashes of Amalia de Solms 
also rest. The Peace Conference gives 
a fresh lustre to the House in the 
Wood, and no place is more worthy to 
be associated with so noble an effort. 
Elisabeth Lecky. 


OF MEISSONIER. 


cording to Thiers and the official re- 
ports, but it lacked the main thing— 
fighting ardor and enthusiasm. Indeed, 
it has remained unfinished, and after 
the death of the artist it was sold in 
the same condition in which I saw it 
nineteen years ago. 

Meissonier was then very famous, 
and it was an honor for our club to 
count him as a member. I was sur- 
prised, however, at the way he was 
treated by some of his colleagues, 
which must have been partly a conse- 
On one occasion 
our vice-president, shook 
hands with me almost over the head 
of Meissonier, and on my asking him 
whether he had not noticed Meissonier, 


quence of his ways. 
Wauqulain, 


he answered: 

“Yes, I did; mais c'est un vilain mon- 
sieur.”’ 

I once invited Meissonier tolunch, and 
picking up at the same time an old 
friend, the very talented painter Heil- 
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buth, I told him that Meissonier would 
be with us. 

“Not for the world!” said he. 

“How is that?” I asked. 

“He is cross with me, and I do not 
want him to think that I am making 
up to him.” 

“Nonsense! You will be with me and 
not with him,” I replied, thinking, how- 
ever, that the former friends would 
speak again to one another at my table. 
But it turned out quite differeatly. 
During the whole conversation Meis- 
sonier did not exchange a single word 
with Heilbuth, but sat all the time half 
turned away from him, which looked 
rather comical. 

Heilbuth no doubt made a note of 
this treatment, and tried to get re- 
venge. At any rate, he frequently ex- 
pressed surprise at my praising Meis- 
sonier: 

“What, you too? How can you? 
Why! he is only a photographer and 
engraver combined!” 

It is true, indeed, that some of the 
greatest pictures of Meissonier show a 
certain hardness; nevertheless, he was 
a great artist and had a most clever 
hand. 

Meissonier’s Paris house in the Ave- 
nue de Villiers was very characteristic 
on the outside and beautifully decorat- 
ed inside. Among artists it was said 
to have cost him an enormous lot of 
money, chiefly owing to his lively tem- 
per, which prevented him from stick- 
ing to the approved plans, and was al- 
ways demanding changes and altera- 
tions. They say, for instance, that 
when he found a sculptured frieze not 
to be sufficiently elegant, he ordered it 
to be replaced by another. When the 
architect observed, “Cela vous cofitera 
20,000 francs,” he replied, “Never mind! 
Cela cotttera ce que cela pourra cotter.” 
He had two large studios filled with 
works of art, with a beautiful light 
from the open courtyard. But the 
model had to be placed, for the sake of 
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air and sun, on the balcony, so that he 
could not work without attracting the 
attention of the neighbors. I thought 
it strange that the architect, who had 
spent so much money on comparative 
trifles, did not care to settle the artist 
more comfortably, if it were only on 
the roof, which might have been easily 
reached by a lift. 

Everybody is aware of the conscien- 
tious way in which Meissonier executed 
his work; but few know the labor and 
expense he bestowed on the prepara- 
tions for it. I remember, for instance, 
his painting a horseman, in a dress of 
the last century, passing along a de- 
serted road ina strong wind. The 
cloak was flowing, and the head of the 
rider, with his cap over his ears, was 
bowing before the storm, which was 
bringing on heavy clouds and lashing 
the grass and trees. Both the horse 
and the rider were first beautifully 
modelled in wax. The former model 
had a bridle and saddle elegantly 
worked out in every detail from the 
real materials. The rider’s cloak, hat, 
and spurred boots were also miniature 
masterpieces, executed after drawings 
of the period. In order to get the folds 
of the twisting cloak it was dipped into 
thin glue, so that it stiffened in its 
proper pose. In short, everything was 
ingeniously fitted up so as to insure 
the greatest possible perfection, and 
showed, at any rate, very uncommon 
demands upon the artist’s skill. 

“But how did you paint the snowy 
road in your picture of Napoleon in 
1814?” I asked him. 

In reply he picked out from under the 
table a low platform, about a metre 
and a half square, and said: 

“On this I prepared all that was re- 
quired: snow, mud, and ruts. I knead- 
ed the clay, and pushed across it this 
piece of cannon several times, up and 
down. With a shod hoof I then 
pressed the marks of the horses’ feet; I 
strewed flour over it, pushed the can- 
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non across again, and continued to do 
so until I obtained the semblance of a 
real road. Then I salted it, and the 
road was ready.” 

“What did you salt it for?” 

“To get the brilliancy of the snow. 
Why do you smile? How else could 
you do it?” 

“It was very ingenious,” I answered. 
“Je vous fais mes compliments. But, if I 
had been you, I should have gone to 
Russia, where nearly every road is dug 
up in the way you _ represented, and 
should have painted a study from nat- 
ure.” 

“Yes! But nous autres Parisiens do 
not move about so easily.” 

I have been told by many persons 
that Meissonier used to work quickly. 
This is quite a mistake. He would 
work and draw slowly, and, what is 
more, he would draw and _ paint the 
piece over and over again with abso- 
lute self-devotion, sparing neither time 
nor labor. He knew how to sacrifice 
trifles for the main thing, details for 
the general effect. He is not equalled 
in this respect by his disciple Detaille, 
who gives you all the buttons, and all 
shining alike. Not only in painting. 
but in every art, it is rare to find the 
capacity of sacrificing details for the 
whole. <A painter is loath to put into 
the shade, orto brush over, a well- 
executed detail, even at the risk of 
crowding the picture, just as an author 
is unwilling to cut out of his novel an 
amusing anecdote or an _ irrelevant 
character, though it may distract atten- 
tion and drag out the action. This 
power is all the more remarkakable in 
Meissonier, as the execution of mor- 
ceauxr was his forte. No recent artist 
has executed more patiently, or fin- 
ished his work more carefully, without 
falling into dryness, or what the 
French call le pénible. 

The same cannot be said of the con- 
ception of his pictures, in which rou- 
tine and conventionality abound. His 


wars, for instance, are not real, and be- 
tray the observation of reviews or evo- 
lutions as seen from the plan of the 
general staff, or the suite of the princi- 
pal figure, which, forms the whole sub- 
stance of the picture, its beginning and 
its end. The troops are dealt with, not 
so much as men, but rather as a flock. 
This explains why Meissonier, on see- 
ing the picture of Skobeleff, as caught 
from life, moving along the ranks 
among the slain, would not go on with 
his Napoleon, which was a painfully 
labored scene, without life or enthusi- 
asm. 

Though a realist in execution, Meis- 
sonier in his creation bears the old 
stamp of official history and official 
types. His Napoleon is that of Thiers 
in Le Consulate et ' Empire, without 
even any verification from Michelet. 
Nor could one expect more, as the artist 
was not prepared, either by education 
or development, to introduce views of 
his own into history, or to draw con- 
clusions from its lessons. In his small 
pictures from the daily life of past gen- 
erations he often displays not only 
humor, but even a certain amount of 
philosophy. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that many excellent scenes are 
spoiled by the uniform type of the per- 
sons, which is very strange in so con- 
scientious and scrupulous an artist. It 
would seem that, after having done 
everything to insure perfect execution 
in purely technical respects, he was too 
tired for the spiritual working out of 
the whole. It is, of course, hard to find 
suitable living models; but neither is it 
easy to order and to paint buckles. 
spurs, and other minute articles of 
dress that are not bigger than the head 
of a pin. But Meissonier used to work 
out those little details, not only with 
patience, but even with real enthusi- 
asm. Why, then, did he not take care 
of the type of his figures? For in- 
stance, in the beautiful and character- 
istic scene, A Reading at Diderot’s, 
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all the persons resemble one another, 
and only present slight variations of 
the physiognomy of Delacre, who used 
to serve the artist as a model by the 
year. The same model may be found, 
with even greater resemblance, in 
many other pictures. In the famous 
‘canvas, The Attack of the Cuiras- 
siers, the soldiers are as like one an- 
other as drops of water, for the same 
reason. The dragoons in the Guide 
and other pictures are also very much 
alike, though in a lesser degree. 

Meissonier’s drawing is not only 
academically but really remarkably 
good. It is not dry, but, on the contra- 
ry, expressive in every fold and curl. 
Among contemporary painters I have 
only found such drawing in the Prus- 
sian Mentzel and the late Bavarian 
artist Korschelt. He has, of course, 
his faults. His riders often sit behind 
the saddle, and even lower than the 
horse’s back. This could hardly be ex- 
plained by an oversight in such an ob- 
servant artist. One must rather sup- 
pose that even Meissonier was not al- 
ways willing to paint over again a fig- 
ure once executed. 

In an album published for a charity, 
Meissonier’s Trumpeter on the title- 
page was so short, such a manikin, that 
even the author of the drawing could 
not help noticing it. Nevertheless, the 
Trumpeter remained in the best place 
of the album, with his trumpet and his 
wooden torso. The right foot of the 
famous Flute Player is quite dislo- 
eated. The right hand of the soldier in 
L’Ordonnance is as long as that of an 
orang-outang; if stretched out, the fin- 
gers would reach the knee-cap. Both 
feet in the portrait of Dumas fils are so 
menstrously long that the late novelist 
looks seven feet high. 

In their hunt after early signs of 
greatness, Meissonier’s biographers 
have asserted that his youthful at- 
tempts were always showing his future 
power and the originality of his talent. 
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But I must say that his very first work, 
in the possession of Mr. Wallace, is a 
weak production in every respect. An 
enormous number of youthful artists 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen make 
their début with much more talented 
and promising works. Meissonier’s 
fame began late, at the age of thirty- 
five, but grew very rapidly. Society 
got tired of enormous canvases and 
hypocritically noble subjects, of the 
sham classics and romantics, as well as 
of historical anecdotes. All that, to- 
gether with the reduced size of living 
apartments, caused the public to crowd 
round, to be delighted with, and to pay 
any price for these miniature pictures, 
that were executed and finished in a 
style rarely to be met with even among 
the Flemings. 

The prices of Meissonier’s pictures 
used to be much talked about, and 
many were scandalized by them. But 
he never sold any of his works himself: 
he blindly trusted his dealer, who dis- 
posed of them, at his discretion, to the 
highest bidder. He referred all appli- 
cations to ———, who would take a 
good half of the price as his commis- 
sion. If we deduct this commission, 
and distribute the remainder in propor- 
tion to the working hours of the artist, 
who never knew any rest or holidays, 
estimating also the long period of prep- 
aration, we arrive at a comparatively 
small remuneration, which reached 
large sums only because he worked un- 
ceasingly all the 365 days of the year. 

A great noise was made at the time 
in Paris about the portrait of an Ameri- 
can lady millionaire, whose pretensions 
and fancies were unbounded, though 
not supported by any beauty or talent. 
but merely by a well-filled purse. They 
say of her that, getting tired of seeing 
the Are de Triomphe from her win- 
dows, she wanted to know what the 
Government would charge for the re- 
obnoxious monument. 

: the joke is, at any 


moval of that 
Si non é vero 
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rate, characteristic. This lady wanted 
to have her portrait painted by Meis- 
sonier. The artist refused, but > 
who was standing behind him, and was 
anxious to make as quickly as possible 
“son million ad lui,” persuaded him to 
undertake the task. I saw the portrait, 
which I considered to be excellent in 
the highest sense of the word. The 
lady, however, imagined that her hand, 
which was putting on a glove, was too 
large, and wanted it to be made small- 
er, which Meissonier refused, saying: 

“The hand, being in front of the body, 
is true both to nature and perspective. 
It must and cannot be diminished. I 
shall not alter it.” 

This determination received approval 
as well as blame in society. In clubs 
and drawing-rooms people were amus- 
ing themselves by propounding the rid- 
dle: 

“Will he alter it or not?” 

“Will she take it or not?” 

In the end the painter did not alter it, 
but got his money all the same, while 
the offended lady is said to have de- 
stroyed the portrait. 

The portrait of Madame M., as well 
as that of Meissonier’s friend, the Sen- 
ator Lefranc, and a few others, are real 
pearls of painting. The expression of 
the face, the skin, as well as the stuffs 
and every detail, are rendered truth- 
fully and vividly without dryness at 
the finish, or any trace of a fatigued 
hand, though the painter was then over 
sixty years of age. It was not till after 
the age of seventy that he began to 
show signs of a weakened eye and 
hand. The former succulent finish 
made way for sharpness and minute- 
ness. Nor were the enlarged dimen- 
sions of the canvases and figures of any 
use. In looking at Meissonier’s later 
works one had to remember his old 
ones, just as a fading beauty gains by 
being remembered in her past condi- 
tion. 

Alexandre Dumas, who was one of 
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the most intimate friends of Meisso- 
nier, tells an interesting trait of the ar- 
tist’s absent-mindedness and candor. 

“Is it true,” he once asked the author, 
“that Iam hated by many?” 





“That may be; your talent, your 
fame, the prices of your pictures a 

“I don’t mean that. I mean those 
who object to my character.” 

“Yes, it is true. They think you 


proud and haughty.” 

“But I swear to you that it is not 
true. The fact is that I am always ab- 
sorbed in thinking about the gesture or 
movement of the figures, or of the tone 
of the picture I am working at. This 
accounts for my absent-mindedness. 
By-the-bye, tell me, is Giraud dead?” 

“No, he is not dead; he is alive.” 

“Then I must have met him yester- 
day! He accosted me, and asked me 
how I was. Not recognizing him I an- 
swered: “Thank you, I am all right.’ 
Only afterwards did I remember that it 
was a familiar face, and now I am sure 
that it was Charles Giraud! To be 
sure, to be sure! Where does he live?” 

When I told him the address he 
snatched up his overcoat, his cap, and 
stick, and dragged me with him to 
tiraud’s house. As soon as he entered 
he threw himself into the arms of Gi- 
raud, and, with tears in his eyes, he 
asked him to forgive his coldness of the 
previous day. 

This anecdote had a personal interest 
for me, as something similar had hap- 
pened to myself. 

One day, while waiting at the Gare 
St. Lazare for the train to my place 
at Maisons-Lafitte, Alexandre Dumas 
asked me: 

“T dare say you often meet Meisso- 
nier here?” 

“Sometimes, but now I pass him by.” 

“How is that?” 

“He remembers one with difficulty. 
Last time he shook hands with me and 
looked at me so perplexed that I 


thought it best to go my own way.” 











Sowimg. 


“But, surely he did not know you at 
the moment!” 

“That may be. But it is rather 
awkward. It might be taken as impor- 
tunity on my part.” 

“What a man!” exclaimed Dumas. 
“Il passe son temps @ ne pas reconnaitre 
ses amis et ad se faire des ennemis!” 

Dumas must have told the artist 
about our conversation, for shortly 
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afterwards, on my walking up into the 
waiting-room, I met Meissonier with a 
tender face, prepared for a greeting. I 
am sorry to have to confess, however, 
that I pretended not to notice him, and 
passed by. It was only after I heard 
from Dumas what had happened to 
Giraud that I realized how unjustly I 
had behaved towards the great and ex- 
tremely absent-minded artist. 
Vassili Verestchagin. 





SOWING. 


Sow thou thy seed of corn and wait awhile. 
See the snow falling and the ice-spray gleam 


Above its hiding-place. 


Hear the wind scream 


And the wild tempest sweep o’er mile and mile 


Of sullen landscape. 


Watch the rain-cloud’s vial 


Empty above it, and the fitful beam 

Of sunlight thwart the field, until a seam 
Of tender green shoot up to greet thy smile. 
And lo! God’s miracle is wrought once more 

Of life from death—from loss, most wondrous gain: 
The corn-field glitters with its golden store 

On the same land where late the storm and rain 


Beat on the bare, brown earth. 


Thy sowing o’er, 


Thine but to wait and pray lest faith should wane! 


Sow thou thy seed of love, O heart, and wait. 
Though it lie hidden—though thy doubts and fears 
Whisper to thee ’tis lost, and thy sad tears 

Fall on the ice-bound soil of bitter fate— 


Surely the seed will live: 
See! though hid for years, 


Of life wide open. 


Spring sets the gate 


Love seeks the light of love—its tender spears 
Shall gladden thy sad eyes at last, though late: 
D’en but the blade perchance and not the bloom. 

Ofttimes God seeth that Love’s flower rare 
Hath no perfection this side of the tomb, 

But needeth for its growth the purer air 
Of His sweet Paradise: after earth’s gloom 

Love hath its blossoming—not here, but There! 


Chambers’s Journal. 


Kate Mellersh. 
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THE SHOWMAN. 


A STORY. 


*“Coom on, Jen-Abnn!” shrieked a 
small boy as he tore along the High 
Street, in a state of frantic excitement. 
“Coom on, or ye'll be late!” 

Jane Ann did her best. But 
had not formed her, like the grayhound, 
with a view to fleetness, for she was 
small and round, and her fat little legs 
bulging out above her laced boots did 
not cover much ground, as she toddled 
hurriedly along in her brother's wake, 
in distracting terror lest she should be 
left behind. All the children in the 
town were running in the same direc- 
tion, as if they were at the heels of the 
Pied Piper. It was four o’clock, and 
the boys and girls coming out of school 
swelled the throng—there was some- 
thing to run for, indeed, for it was not 
every day that the High Street of 
Sandsdown was yellow with vans—no 
less than twelve great yellow vans en- 
closing an oval space, with who knows 
what hidden glories within the enclos- 
ure? Mr. Armstrong, the stationer, 
was standing at the door of his shop. 
perhaps wishing, if the truth were 
known, that his dignity permitted him 
to go and join the idle crowd that had 
collected, as if by magic, where before 
there had seemed to be no one—like 
seattered particles of dust swept sud- 
into a visible heap by a busy 


nature 


denly 
broom. 

“And if there’s niver our John Wil- 
liam!” said his wife behind him, sud- 
denly becoming aware of her offspring 
amongst the rushing multitudes. 
“Coom ‘ere at once, bairns!”’ but John 
William flew recklessly on, regardless 
of future consequences. Jane Ann 


would have done the same, if, in turn- 


ing her head furtively to look at her 
mother out of the corner of her diso- 
bedient eye, she had not fallen off the 
edge of the pavement into the road, 
having approached too near the edge 
of that dizzy elevation. The mother 
pounced on her as she lay shrieking on 
the ground, and dragged her by the 
arm, in spite of her struggles. At this 
moment a bright boy of fourteen came 
running by with his satchel on his arm, 
on his way from school. 

“Why, there’s Harry!” the 
mother, still further exasperated at see- 
ing another of her family join the wild 
chase. “Harree! coom ere!” 

Jane Ann, seeing the probability of a 
welcome diversion, left off shrieking. 
Harry took in the situation at a glance. 

“All right, mother, I'll take care of 
her,” he said, and seizing the child’s 
hand, he whirled her away before the 
astonished Mrs. Armstrong had time to 
grasp what was happening. 

“Well, really.” she said, looking 
blankly after the retreating pair, “one 
would have thought the lad would have 
more sense!” 

“Not he!” said Armstrong, who was 
apt to take a sombre view of human 
nature. “They're all alike, every one 
of ‘em! but it’s a pity he hadn’t come 
in just to-day, and heard of the good 
luck that is waiting for him.” 

“Aye, Mr. Goldney’s letter,” said the 
mother proudly. “It will be a grand 
day for us when he goes into the office. 
It is not every boy that gets such a 
chance at fourteen.” 

“Ah, he will have to mind what he’s 
about there,” said Mr. Armstrong. “No 
more running about the streets for him 
then!” 

In the meantime. the future inheritor 


cried 
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of all this glory had arrived breathless 
at the entrance to the show, Jane Ann’s 
little fat hand tightly held in his, and 
John William, relieved of his responsi- 
bility, nestling behind his big brother. 
And what a show it was going to be, 
if the advertisements outside were to 
be trusted! enormous posters, giving 
most glowing descriptions of the glo- 
ries within. And not descriptions only, 
there were pictures to be seen, of lions, 
of camels, of elephants, of all kinds of 
strange beasts that were rarely indeed 
to be met with in the High Street of 
Sandstown. 

Harry’s heart beat fast. He had a 
passion for animals of all kinds, and 
the thought of actually seeing in the 
flesh some of those wonderful creatures 
he had hitherto only read of, filled him 
with intoxicating delight. He felt in 
his pocket for the silver sixpence that 
the rector had week 
before. 

“How much is it?” he said, as, after 
squeezing through a dense crowd of hot 
and dirty children on the rough wood- 
en stairs, he found himself in front of 
a pigeon-hole. A curly-haired man sat 
behind it; a bright-eyed woman, with 
a little girl holding on to her skirts, 
stood by watching. 

“Sixpence each,” said the man, in an 
swer to Harry's question. 

“Sixpence each!” Harry, his 
face falling. “Is it sixpence for the lit- 
tle ones too?” 


“How little are they?” said the man, 
craning over so as to bring Jane Ann 
within the range of his vision, for her 
rough head did not attain to the level 
of the pigeon-hole. “Threepence each 
for them,” he said briefly, having at 
length succeeded in seeing her two top- 
most curls, and in obtaining a distant 
view of John William, who, with a 
vague idea of mending matters, was 
endeavoring to secrete himself behind 
Harry’s legs. 

“Threepence each!” 
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a sigh. “Then that’s a shilling alto- 
gether.” 

“Uncommon like it,” said the man 
drily. “Come, pass on, please, don’t 


stop to do sums at the door—there’s 
others behind you as want to come in.” 

“I can’t,” said Harry sadly, as he 
turned away. “I haven't money 
enough.” Upon this Jane Ann set up 
another piercing howl. Harry was at 
his wits’ end. “Would it be safe,” he 
said to the woman standing by, “if I 
sent them two little alone? 
They would not be eaten, would they?” 

“Eaten! not they!” the woman said. 
“They'll be safe enough.” 

“Oh, then, I'll pay my sixpence and 
they shall go in without me,” he said 
bravely, as he put his coin down in 
front of the doorkeeper. But now a 
fresh difficulty arose—the possibility of 
their being eaten having being referred 
to in pointed terms, neither John Wil- 
liam nor his sister would at any price 
go in without Harry. 

“Come, look sharp, please! 
can’t come in, stay out!’ said the man 
impatiently, as he pushed the sixpence 
back to its owner. 

“We must stay out,” said Harry, as 
he turned away, feeling wretched and 
mortified. 

“Poor boy!” said the little girl who 
stood looking on. 

“Mother, can’t daddy let him go in 
for nothing?” 

“Nay, nay,” said the woman. “That 
would never do, if he let in all the 
bairns in the town for nothing, because 
they shrieked.”” And Peggy, in spite 
of her tender years, quite grasped that 
this would not be a profitable way of 
doing business. The woman's heart, 
however, had been touched with com- 
passion at the little scene she had wit- 
nessed, and she made a quiet sign to 
Harry to come and stand beside her. 
“Just you wait,” she whispered, as he 
obeyed wonderingly, “and we'll see if 
we can’t get you in presently without 
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saying anything about it,” and she laid 
her finger on her lips. 

Harry, with new hopes springing up 
in his heart, stood by silently, quiver- 
ing with expectation. In the meantime 
the woman, after fumbling in one of 
the deep pockets of her apron, had suc- 
ceeded in producing a gleaming coin, 
which under cover of Peggy she passed 
into Harry’s hand without any one else 
seeing the transaction. A sixpence! 

“Oh!” he said, looking up at her with 
joy too great for words. 

“All right,” she said, as she gave him 
a smile and a friendly nod. “Go in, 
and pay as you pass; he is much too 
busy to wonder how you got it.” 

“Oh, thank you!” was all Harry could 
say, as, with the two little ones in front 
of him, he put his two sixpences down 
proudly, and hurried past the ticket- 
hole. And so it came to pass, in an- 
other minute, that he and his compan- 
ions, after descending a flight of wood- 
en stairs inside, stood awe-struck in the 
midst of a long enclosure of which the 
walls were formed by huge cages. 
Harry gasped, as he thought how near- 
ly he had missed the wonderful sight. 
Behind the bars of each cage were ani- 
mals—strange, unfamiliar, but real live 
animals, moving, walking about, and 
growling real growls. Harry was abso- 
lutely enthralled: the moment had 
come to him, as it does to many of us, 
when a dormant tendency, roused by 
some mere chance impulse, springs in- 
to life and declares itself a vocation. 
The three stood before each cage in 
turn. 

“Eh! Look at yon big pussies!” 
shouted Jane Ann, as they came to one 
in which a lioness and her two cubs 
were behaving exactly like a domestic 
eat and kittens, reproduced on an enor- 
mous scale for some giant’s fireside. 
The two cubs were lying sound asleep, 
nestled against one another, close into 
their mother, with no joins or chinks 
visible anywhere, like a furry puzzle 


exquisitely fitted together. The lioness, 
to Jane Ann’s intense excitement, sud- 
denly rose and _ stretched herself; 
whereupon the two unfortunate cubs 
were sent flying through the air, alight- 
ing, much disgusted, on their feet, 
which behaved in the most uncertain 
and sprawling manner, as though they 
were trying to cling on to the ground 
with suckers. But space fails us to 
dwell further on those entrancing cubs, 
or on the other glorious sights of that 
day—the elephant, described by Jane 
Ann as “yat great black pig wiv ’is tail 
on ‘is nawse,” the wolves, which seemed 
to her smaller and milder-looking than 
their drastic treatment of Red Riding 
Hood had led her to imagine, the porcu- 
pine, his back stuck full of penholders, 
like the very best sixpenny ones in Mr. 
Armstrong’s shop. Harry never knew 
how that afternoon passed. He was 
suddenly recalled to reality, by Jane 
Ann’s remarking in a somewhat ag- 
grieved tone, as she saw for the forti- 
eth time a whole biscuit disappear in- 
to the elephant’s capacious mouth, that 
she would like “one of them biscuits,” 
for she was “getting very hoongry.” 
Harry. started, and looked round him. 
How long had they been there? He had 
no idea. Through the chinks of the 
canvas which covered the enclosure the 
sky was gray and darkening. 

“We must go now,” he said with a 
sigh, as he turned towards the door. 
At that moment a man began beating 
a drum in the centre of the enclosure. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” he shouted, 
“Signor Ripaldi will now give his great 
lion-taming exhibition as performed in 
the principal cities of Europe, termi- 
nating with an exact representation of 
how the lion is hunted in his native 
deserts.” Harry felt that, whatever 
the consequences. he could not leave 
now—and for the next ten minutes, 
with his eyes riveted on the lions’ cage, 
he watched the spectacle which to his 
dying day remained engraved upon his 
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memory with the vividness of a first 
impression. He saw Signor Ripaldi 
(who bore a strange likeness to the 
man at the door) calmly and deliber- 
ately step into the lions’ cage by a 
small door at the back, saw him grad- 
ually excite the fierce brutes by voice 
and gesture, while they walked, trot- 
ted, and galloped round him, and 
jumped over obstacles at his will—and 
then, most terrible of all, came the 
African lion hunt. It was represented 
by a man waving lighted torches in 
front of the cage, while Signor Ripaldi 
fired shot after shot inside it, the lions, 
goaded to frenzy, tearing round and 
round, leaping over each other, and ut- 
tering savage growls. 

Harry drew a deep breath, when, at 
the conclusion of this thrilling perform- 
ance, Signor Ripaldi opened the door 
at the front of the cage, and stepped 
quietly out among the spectators with- 
out the slightest appearance of haste, 
the vigilant concentration of his whole 
being never relaxing for one second un- 
til the door of the cage clanged to be- 
hind him. To Harry, at that moment, 
the man was a demigod—a hero beyond 
all the heroes he had ever heard or 
read of. 

“Well, young man, what do you think 
of that?’ said a pleasant voice at his 
elbow. 

Harry turned quickly, and saw the 
friendly woman who had helped them 
to this unspeakable joy—Mrs. Ripple, 
she called herself on occasions when 
she and her husband did not use their 
professional titles. 

“I never saw anything like it,” said 
Harry, in a low tone. 

“TI should think not,” the woman 
said. “There isn’t many does it like 
him.” 

“Oh,” said Harry. “how I should like 
to do it when I grow up!” 

“Ah!” said the woman. “It isn’t so 
easy. You must be brought up among 
the beasts to know how.” 
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“I suppose so,” said Harry, with a 
sigh. 

“Yes, you must, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Ripple. “His father and his grandfath- 
er did it afore him, and now, worse 
luck, he’s no son to do it after him. 
But Peggy, here, seems to understand 
all about the beasts as well as any one. 
She says she'll do the lion-taming some 
day. Don’t you, Peggy?” 

“Yes, mother,” the little girl said, 
shyly, with a smile at Harry, who felt 
that she was the most enviable creat- 
ure on earth. 

“Thank you for letting me come in, 
mum,” he said in a shamefaced man- 
ner. “I shall never forget—never.” 

“Quite welcome, quite welcome, my 
lad! Glad you liked it!” she said. 
“Hullo there, mister! Don't poke your 
stick between the bars, please!” and 
she hurried across the enclosure to the 
delinquent, a young bagman who was 
trying to scrape, or rather to poke, ac- 
quaintance with a crouching lion. 


II. 


In the meantime Mr. and Mrs. Arm- 
strong were sitting at home, wondering 
with some anxiety why the children 
did not come in, and feeling, as parents 
generally do when they are frightened, 
unreasonably angry as well. 

“I wonder what’s got them?” said 
Mrs. Armstrong, for the twentieth 
time, coming back from the door. “The 
tea will be all spoilt.” 

“Let it!” said her husband shortly. 
“Tt’s little that Harry cares for tea, or 
anything else that’s done for him. I 
might just as well never have written 
to Mr. Goldney, or taken the trouble 
to get his answer this very day”’— 
ascribing to himself, in the latter part 
of his sentence, more credit than he de- 
served, perhaps. 

“Well, it will be quite time if we 
write to Mr. Goldney to-morrow,” haz- 
arded the wife timidly. 
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“What's that got to do with it?” said 
the husband, still further incensed. 
“I’m not sure that I shall let the boy 
go at all now.” 

The mother said nothing more: she 
contented herself with again opening 
the lid of the teapot and looking into 
it. The tea, like Mr. Armstrong’s 
wrath, was growing blacker and 
stronger every minute. 

“Here they are!” she said, in a tone 
of relief, as a rapid pattering on the 
doorstep, accompanied by  voluble 
shrieks of information, heralded the ap- 
proach of the truants. 

“Oh, mammy!” said John William, as 
he came in, “the elephant was so big, 
an’ the camels walked all round the 
tent, and the lions—” 

But his words were wasted, for Jane 
Ann, in a still shriller tone, was rap- 
idly giving her version of their experi- 
ences at the same moment, for which 
reason, added to her own peculiarities 
of speech, her account was not very in- 
telligible. But she was understood to 
refer to the number of biscuits the ele 
phant had absorbed, and to the strange 
appendage he wore instead of a nose. 

Harry said nothing: the boy looked 
absorbed by some fixed idea. He came 
in as though unconscious of all his 
transgressions, and thinking of nothing 
less than apologizing for them. 

“Leave off that noise, and come to 
your tea,” said Armstrong in a sulky 
tone, still more annoyed by Harry’s si- 
lence than at the chatter of the others. 
“Sich goings on won’t do.” The little 
ones were suddenly sobered, they knew 
that cloud on their father’s face too 
well. They drew their chairs to the 
table in silence. 

“An’ sooch haands!” said Mrs. Arm- 
strong, in a voice of horror, as Jane 
Ann took a piece of bread-and-butter 
in a fat palm quite encrusted with mud. 
“Why, I’m ashamed to see yo’ eating 
like that!” 


Certainly, what with the run- 
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ning, the jostling, the tumbling down 
in the street, and getting up again, 
Jane Ann did not confer an air of dis- 
tinction on the party. 

Armstrong felt thoroughly out of tem- 
per: he had pictured his usual evening 
meal, with clean trim faces round the 
board, after which the great event of 
Mr. Goldney’s letter should have been 
disclosed. But the performers had en- 
tirely failed to carry out the first por- 
tion of this programme, although the 
latter part, perhaps, might still be exe- 
cuted as intended. 

“Now, young man,” said the father 
accordingly, as Harry finished his meal 
in silence, “I’ve a great piece of news 
for you.” 

“For me, father?” said Harry. 

“Aye, and better news than you de- 
serve, by a long way,” said the father. 
Harry’s heart beat fast. The only 
news that he could imagine being wel- 
come to him at that moment was to be 
apprenticed to a lion-hunter, or a cam- 
el-driver in the deserts of Africa—he 
could think of nothing else. 

“T have had a letter,” said the father, 
speaking very slowly to give each word 
its full tremendous effect, “from Mr. 
Goldney.” 

“From Mr. Goldney?”’ said Harry, 
a cloud passing over his face, to his 
father’s surprise and anger. 

“Aye,” he said, in a sharper 
“and let me tell you that it’s not every 
lad of fourteen as has a father as gets 
him a place in an office, with five shil- 
lings a week.” 

“In an office?” said Harry, his face 
again betraying his inward struggle. 

“Why, what’s got the lad?’ said the 
father, exasperated. “One would think 
he did not understand what’s said to 
him. Here have I been doing all I 
know to get him starteil in life, and 
when at last I’ve got a letter to say he 
is provided for, he does not say so 
much as thank you! There it is,” he 
said, throwing it at him, “and the place 
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is a precious deal too good for you, any- 
way.” 

Harry picked up the letter, and read 
it slowly. The writer, having heard 
from the rector that Harry Armstrong 
was a bright and trustworthy boy, pro- 
fessed his willingness to give him a 
trial in his office, beginning the follow- 
ing Monday. 

“Next Monday!” 
sternation. 

“Aye, next Monday, and a good thing 
too, instead of loafing about in cara- 
vans, and getting the little ones into 
evil ways!” shouted the father, work- 
ing himself into a rage. “But mind, if 
this is not good enough for you, you 
must find something for yourself, for 
I’ll not stir another finger to help you. 
Come, get out of my sight, and be. off 
to bed with you, you ungrateful young 
dog!” 

Harry crept away to the little room 
which he shared with his brother, and 
there, under cover of the darkness, he 
cried as though his childish heart 
would break. 

Mrs. Armstrong, after her husband 
was asleep, crept into the boy’s room. 

“What is it, my lad?” she whispered 
as she bent over him. “What is it all 
about? You shouldn’t have spoken to 
father like that.” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” sobbed the 
boy, “I cannot go into an office! I want 
to be about with animals, I want to be 
a showman!” 

“A showman!” said the mother, hor- 
rified. “Nay, nay, my boy, that’s very 
wrong of ye, it’s very wicked indeed.” 
Mrs. Armstrong was a good-natured, 
weak little woman, affectionate to her 
children when she was not irritated by 
them, but absolutely unable to sym- 
pathize with them in any unexpected 
development. “Come, put all these 
whimsies out of your head,” she said, 
“and tell your father in the morning 
that you are sorry.” And she kissed 
him and stole back to her room, leaving 
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the boy feeling more utterly lonely and 
uncomprehended than before. 

The next morning was gray and 
windy. Harry crept down earlier than 
usual, and looked out eagerly into the 
street—what was his amazement and 
disappointment to see it empty! The 
vans were gone! He stood still for one 
moment, utterly bewildered, then, clos- 
ing the door noiselessly behind him, he 
ran along the street to the place where 
they had been. Their passage had not 
been a dream, certainly, for there were 
various traces of the enclosure, in the 
shape of straw and paper scattered 
about; and, still more convincing, a 
large colored poster was displayed on 
one of the houses opposite, announcing 
that Ripaldi’s Great Menagerie would 
appear that day, Friday, at Scarth. 
Searth! why, that was only nine miles 
off! Harry did not stop to think. He 
looked round him at the sleeping High 
Street, in which he was the only stir- 
ring creature in the early morning 
light—he looked at the strip of sea be- 
yond, where the bay turns and the ir- 
regular street converges to the shore— 
he looked up at the still darkened win- 
dow, behind which Jane Ann was 
sleeping, curled in a soft warm heap 
in a crib at her mother’s side, then he 
sturdily marched off down the street, 
struck across the fields, and gained the 
high road to Searth. Weary and hun- 
gry, but too excited to be conscious of 
his condition, he reached the town be- 
fore ten o'clock. 

Great was the astonishment of good 
Mrs. Ripple, who was busy superin- 
tending her encampment in the market- 
place, when among the crowd of 
watching street boys she 
her young friend of the day before. 

“Well, my lad,” she said in a friend- 
ly tone, “what are you doing here?” 

“Please, ma’am,” faltered the boy, 
his courage deserting him now that 
the supreme moment had come, “could 
I speak to you a moment?” 
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“Well, you must be quick then,” said 
the woman, not unkindly, but in the 
tone of one who had no time to lose. 
“What is it?’ The boy hesitated. “I 
can’t give you any more sixpences to- 
day,” she said. “It’s all very well for 
once, but you mustn’t expect I can do 
it again.” 

“I don’t want any sixpences,” he 
said, his indignation getting the better 
of his shyness. “I want—I want——” ° 

“Well, what is it you want?” she said 
impatiently. 

“T want to come and mind the ani- 
mals, and be a showman!” he blurted 
out, turning scarlet. The woman 
burst out laughing, and shook her 
head. 

“Nay, nay!” she said. “We 
want any more showmen here.” 

“But I would do anything else you 
wanted,” the boy pleaded. “I would 
clean up, and look after the animals, or 
do anything there was to do, and 
wouldn’t want to be paid for it either,” 
he said, his despair suggesting to him 
every argument he could think of. “I 
would look after the little ’un, too,” he 
added, as Peggy’s bright eyes looked 
wonderingly out from a van and nod- 
ded a friendly welcome as she recog- 
nized Harry. 

“Why, that’s the boy we saw yester- 
day,” she said. “What does he want, 
mother?” 

“He wants to come along of us,” said 
good Mrs. Ripple, laughing, “and trav- 
el round with the show.” 

“Oh, do let him, mother!” cried Peg- 
gy, unexpectedly. “How delightful it 
would be!” She was a powerful ally. 
Signor Ripaldi was in a good humor 
that morning, for his tour was pros- 
pering—Mrs. Ripple was secretly in- 
clined towards the lad, from the way 
in which she had seen him watch over 
his brother and sister the day before— 
she was in want, as she said, of “a 
handy boy about the place,” and the 
end of it was that Harry was formally 
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enrolled as a member of the household 
of Signor Ripaldi. 

He wrote a penitent letter to his 
mother that day—he dared not address 
his father—telling her how he meant 
to be good, and steady, and a credit 
to her, and would come back to her 
some day. It was answered by a stern, 
unyielding epistle from his father, for- 
bidding him ever to write again, or to 
show his face in the home he had dis- 
graced. He never received a letter 
that his mother had written to him in 
secret, her tears falling fast the while, 
imploring him to ask his father’s for- 
giveness, and saying her heart would 
break if he did not return. When that 
sad little letter reached Scarth, he was 
already many miles distant from it. 
Yes, they covered a good deal of ground 
as time went on, and saw more of the 
world than Harry had ever dreamed 
of. 

He longed sometimes, with a wild 
longing, for his home, for the sight and 
the smell of the sea, for his beloved 
High Street, through the openings in 
which the tossing waves could be seen, 
for the shining sands where he used to- 
spend his half-holidays picking up 
shells for Jane Ann. He was never 
tired of talking about these things to 
Peggy, who was a most sympathetic 
listener. The two children, as time 
went on, became firm and fast friends: 
the little girl consoled him for the loss 
of the brother and sister he loved so 
well, while to her, Harry was the em- 
bodiment of everything manly, good, 
and clever. To love Peggy was a sure 
way to her father’s and mother’s heart, 
and the four lived the happiest family 
life in the midst of their strange ram- 
bles. Harry soon discovered that Signor 
Ripaldi was not always so heroic and 
awe-inspiring as he had appeared at 
first; and when, his work over, the 
showman sat with his pipe in a warm 
corner of the van which served them 
as kitchen and living room, he relapsed 
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into honest Jack Ripple, and behaved 
like any other mortal. 

“Why,” said he one day in a tone of 
supreme contempt, as he looked up 
from a penny newspaper he had picked 
up, “what's all this nonsense they write 
about lion-tamers being killed?” 

“Oh, don’t, Jack!” said Mrs. Ripple, 
with a shudder. “I can’t bear it.” 

“Why,” he said, with an indulgent 
smile at her weakness, “you know me 
better than that, surely—that I should 
ever get myself killed! It’s their own 
fault if they do, mind: they get care- 
less, or they go in when they are not 
up to the mark, or they forget, or some- 
thing—and then the thing is done be- 
fore you have time to look round. 
Mind you this, youngster,” he said, 
turning to Harry, who, intent on what 
his master was saying, sat drinking in 
every word with absorbed attention, 
“and remember it when you take to this 
here line of business.” MHarry’s heart 
beat high as he thought of the future. 
“Never take your eyes or your mind off 
what you are doing, for a single in- 
stant. What is going on outside the 
cage don’t concern you—it’s what’s in- 
side that matters, as you'll find out if 
you don’t take care.” 

“All right, sir!” said Harry proudly. 
“Never fear!” 

“Oh, Harry!” said Peggy, nestling 
up to him. “Won't it be splendid!” 

“No, no,” said Ripple, shaking the 
ashes out of his pipe unconcernedly as 
he rose, “I mean to die in my bed, 
whatever they may say—so cheer up, 
old girl!” Mrs. Ripple could not sup- 
press a sigh, in spite of this delightful 


prospect. 
But her husband had spoken too tru- 
ly. Some years afterwards, when 


Harry had reached the age of twenty- 
three, Signor Ripaldi succumbed to 
rapid inflammation of the lungs, ow- 
ing to a chill brought on by walking 
beside the vans on a bitter December 
night. He had lived long enough, how- 
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ever, to be at rest about the future— 
on his death-bed he joined Harry’s and 
Peggy’s hands, and felt he was leaving 
his wife and daughter to the care of 
one who had been to him more than a 
son. Harry solemnly undertook the 
charge, and well, while he lived, did 
he fulfil it. 


Ill. 


It was some ten years after Jack 
Ripple’s death, that the inhabitants of 
Sandstown were electrified, on waking 
up one morning, to find the yellow vans 
once more in their midst. The glorious 
spectacle had appeared unheralded by 
flaming announcement or beat of 
drum: Signor Ripaldi the younger, the 
present proprietor of the establishment, 
had chosen, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, to bring his troupe into the town 
quietly, without any previous warning 
of their approach. They had arrived 
at five o’clock on a summer's morning: 
the solemn little town was lying asleep, 
as it had been on that morning Harry 
had left it—the tide was high, and the 
morning sun was beating down on a 
still and foamless sea, the tiny waves 
rolling lazily in and breaking with 
hardly a sound. 

A few hours later, on that same 
morning, Mr. Armstrong and his wife, 
who still kept the stationer's shop, sat 
at breakfast, a little brown-eyed creat- 
ure, strangely like Jane Ann, between 
them. Jane Ann’s place, alas, was va- 
eant for ever—she had married at 
eighteen, and had died in giving birth 
to little Jenny, who had been taken to 
live with her grandparents, and was 
the very idol of their hearts. John Wil- 
liam had married Miss Jones, the 
daughter of the leading draper, and 
was now serving in his father-in-law’s 
shop with credit to himself and to so- 
ciety. his trim face no longer obscured 
by the layer of mud which covered It 
when we first knew him. Mr. Arm- 
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strong was bent and prematurely aged; 
he had never recovered the loss of his 
firstborn son, though, after the first 
burst of sorrow and anger, he had nev- 
er spoken of it again, even to his wife. 
An uncontrollable wave of anguish, al- 
most beyond his endurance, swept over 
him on that summer morning, as he 
stepped to the door of his shop, and 
suddenly saw the new arrivals that 
had appeared in the street, the ac- 
cursed harbingers of evil that had 
ruined his life. Again he saw all the 
little children tearing past, as he had 
done on that morning long ago, the 
street resounding with their joyous 
cries, and as he looked he almost seemed 
to see Harry’s bright face among the 
rest. With something that sounded 
like a smothered sob he turned away, 
but Jenny held him fast. 
“What is it, grandad? 
Where are they all going to? 
to see it too, won't you?” 
“Nay, nay,” the grandfather an- 
swered with a shudder. “Nay, nay, 
my bairn!” But when Jenny had set 
her mind upon anything she commonly 
obtained it—and her arguments and en- 
treaties during the of the day 
found a secretly willing echo in the 
heart of Mrs. Armstrong, who feared, 
to penetrate within the 
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Take me 


rest 


yet longed, 


fated enclosure, in pursuance of she . 


knew not what vague hope. 

It was five o’clock. The show had 
been opened for an hour. and the cul- 
minating moment approached. With 
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beat of drum, the supreme achieve- 
ments of Signor Ripaldi the younger, 
the far-famed lion-tamer, were re- 
counted, and the audience invited to 
attend to what was to follow. Ripaldi, 
his face white and set, then stepped in- 
to the cage, and the performance was 
gone threugh, to the inexpressible ex- 
citement of the onlookers, winding up, 
as the herald had proclaimed, by the 
“Famous representation of an African 
lion-hunt, as performed in the princi- 
pal towns of Europe.” A shudder ran 
through the spectators, as the cruel 
beasts, lashed into fury, sprang sav- 
agely to and fro, when suddenly a wo- 
man’s voice in tones of piercing terror 
rang through the tent,— 

“Harry, Harry! my boy!” The lion- 
tamer started at the cry—for one mo- 
ment he faltered, as he turned involun- 
tarily to where a white-haired man and 
woman stood among the crowd, a lit- 
tle child between them. . . That one 


moment was enough. 
+ * * * * 


“Dear me!” said fat Mr. Goldney, as 
he read the local paper over his com- 
fortable breakfast next morning. “An- 
other lion-tamer killed! Tut, tut! If 
this kind of thing is to go on, I shall 
write to the Times about it, I really 
shall!” and, serenely unconscious of 
having been, twenty years before, the 
indirect cause of the catastrophe he 
was deploring, he went off to his office 
to write to the Times. 
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GERMANY’S INFLUENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


At present there are two Powers 


which possess a preponderant influence 
at Constantinople--Germany and Rus- 


sia. The former the Sultan regards as 


his most reliable friend amongst the 
Great Powers of Europe, the only one 
which has no interest in appropriating 


any part of his dominions. The recent 
visit of the Emperor William II. 
to Sultan Abdul-Hamid emphatically 
strengthened the bonds of friendship 
between the two sovereigns. It is a 
personal sympathy on the part of the 
Sultan, which does not extend to the 
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German nation; and what his Majesty 
does for the interests of the latter is 
done solely to please the German Em- 
peror and to secure his political support. 

Very different is the nature of the 
influence of Russia at Constantinople. 
It is based upon fear, not love. It is 
the consciousness that she possesses 
the means, when she wills it, to hit 
hard—nay, even to destroy utterly— 
which is the secret of Russian influ- 
ence at Yildis., In this respect, it may 
at any time prove itself to be the most 
potent, but at present, when the pol- 
icy of Russia is not aggressive towards 
Turkey, it is not so. The Far East, 
with its political complications and its 
financial requirements, is a sufficient 
preoccupation for the Government of 
the Tzar, and it is likely to remain so 
for some years. 

There was a time when Turkey could 
and did look to England and France to 
ward off the blows of Russia, but she 
ean do so no longer. She has had 
warnings in many ways and on fre- 
quent occasions that England cannot 
be relied upon to take her part against 
Russia—in fact, that the British Lion 
would be a passive spectator in her 
future conflicts with the Russian Bear. 
From France, now the enthusiastic 
ally of Russia, Turkey can expect noth- 
ing. Austria is appreciated as a well- 
disposed Power—inclined to be friend- 
ly in its policy, but unable to back up 
that policy by force. Nor can she be 
looked upon as a disinterested friend. 
She already occupies the two former 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, and her longing eyes are 
known to be turned towards Salonica, 
resolved that should that important 
seaport ever change masters, it shall 
become hers. 

Such being the situation, we cannot 
but admire the wisdom of Abdul-Ham- 
id in bidding for, and his ability in se- 
curing, the firm friendship of the Ger- 
man Emperor. He is quite astute 
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enough to realize that Germany would 
net save him from Russia if he were 
engaged in a life-or-death struggle with 
that Power; but, for the moment, and 
as long as the contest is only diplo- 
matic, Germany is all he needs. In the 
German Emperor the Sultan (who is 
really his own Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs) has an enlightened and well-in- 
formed counsellor and an effective ad- 
vocate to plead his cause. German 
officers discipline the Ottoman army, 
and it will be admitted have done so 
with considerable success. What of 
European varnish is visible in Turkish 
Government offices is of German make. 
It is neither bright nor effective, but 
it passes muster to proclaim a progres- 
sive tendency. 

When Prince Bismarck first received 
with favor the friendly overtures made 
to him through Count Hatzfeldt, he 
only thought of the increased political 
influence his Government would ac- 
quire in the Councils of Europe, and 
the positions, military and civilian, 
which he could secure for his country- 
men. He did not foresee the large part 
which Germany was to be called upon 
to play in the development of Turkey. 
A friendship which began by being 
Platonic has ceased to be so. German 
financiers have been smart enough to 
see that the intimate relations existing 
between their Emperor and Sultan Ab- 
dul-Hamid might be turned to profit- 
able account, and they have availed 
themselves of their opportunities to se- 
cure all manner of concessions, and to 
enlarge their commercial relations with 
Turkey. Gratifying these natural de- 
sires, the Sultan has induced German 
eapital to embark in extensive rail- 
way enterprises in Asia Minor, and he 
would fain see these enterprises car- 
ried farther. He is continually urging 
them to complete their railway to Bag- 
dad, and he gives them to understand 
that to attain this object he will ac- 
cept any conditions. In this he shows 
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his wisdom. The more German cap- 
ital is engaged in Asia Minor the more 
Germany becomes interested in the 
preservation of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the greater will be her incentive 
to keep off Russia. 

Unfortunately the absorption of cap- 
ital for industrial enterprises at home 
is so large that the pecuniary resources 
available in Germany for investment 
in foreign countries are limited, and in 
consequence full advantage cannot be 
taken of the benevolent dispositions of 
the Sultan. Railways in Asia Minor, 
traversing a country sparsely populated 
and poorly cultivated, cannot for long 
years to come be expected to prove 
self-supporting; and, so far, investors 
in them have to rely upon the subven- 
tions of the Turkish Government to ob- 
tain a modest return of five per cent. 
interest upon their outlay. These sub- 
ventions have hitherto been freely and 
generously promised and paid. But 
the practical German man of business 
realizes that, in the state of the Turk- 
ish Treasury, these subventions may 
be felt to be too onerous, and, in any 
case, cannot much exceed their present 
pfoportions. In the railways from 
Haidar Pasha to Angora and Eski- 
Chehir to Koniah, rather more than six 
hundred miles, the Germans have in- 
vested about nine millions sterling, 
and of the five per cent. paid upon this 
eapital, two per cent. is derived from 
the Turkish Government subvention. 
To carry forward the railway to Bag- 
dad will necessitate a further outlay 
of at least fifteen millions sterling, and 
a subvention nearly twice as great as 
the amount which is at present paid 
with difficulty. The financial resources 
of Berlin cannot face this increased 
outlay, and the extension of the line, 
so much desired at Yildis, must be de- 
ferred for the present. Meantime the 
Germans have very wisely secured the 
concession to Bagdad, thus preventing 
its passing into other hands. 


There are some in Engiand who re- 
gret the abandonment of what was 
once the traditional policy of Great 
Britain—namely, the support of Tur- 
key to prevent Russia becoming a Med- 
iterranean Power. _This object is stiil 
certainly as desirable as it ever was. 
But a little reflection will convince im- 
partial minds that such a policy is no 
longer practicable. The alliance  be- 
tween France and Russia has modified 
essentially the situation. As long as 
the neutrality, if not the co-operation, 
of France could be counted upon, the 
task of supporting Turkey against 
Russia was comparatively easy; but with 
France espousing the cause of Russia, 
England would have two enemies to 
face—France in the Mediterranean and 
Russia in the Bosporus. Even in these 
circumstances the naval power of Eng- 
land might triumph, and would do so 
ultimately; for as Lord Beaconsfield 
truly said, England is the only Power 
which financially could maintain two 
or three campaigns. The struggle 
would, however, be long, arduous, and 
costly, and, in view of the rickety nat- 
ure of the structure to be upheld, the 
verdict of most minds will be that “le 
jeu ne raut pas la chandelle.” 

At present British influence at Con- 
stantinople is nil; and this from no 
fault of our ambassadors. Very natu- 
rally the just indignation excited in 
England by the Armenian massacres 
alienated from her the sympathies of 
the Sultan; and more recent events 
have increased the estrangement. The 
part played by the energetic British 
admiral in Crete, which led to the with- 
drawal of the Turkish garrisons, and 
our espousal of the cause of Prince 
George, added fuel to the fire. But 
these are now all by-gones, and 
there seems no probability of a recur- 
rence of similar causes of friction be- 
tween English diplomacy and Ottoman 
sensibility. Time will gradually efface 
the irritation in the past, and a truth- 
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ful diplomacy, friendly without being 
obsequious, will assist the process. 

The moment is, however, opportune 
for us to recognize the consequences of 
the Russo-French alliance, and to adapt 
our policy, in regard to Turkey, to the 
new circumstances of the situation. 
Let us frankly set aside all jealousy 
of the German influence at Constanti- 
nople. That influence is developing, by 
the construction of railways, the ma- 
terial prosperity of Turkey, and open- 
ing it up to civilization. In this lies the 
true remedy for the deplorable events 
of recent years, and for the misrule 
and poverty of the Ottoman Empire. 
It is a highly humanitarian object, and, 
as such, so much sym- 
pathy of all, that it matters little by 
whose influence and by what means it 
is attained. Further, let us realize that 
the investment of German capital in 
Asia Minor is an important factor in 
the em- 
pire—both as an obstacle to Russia and 
as giving some hope for the ameliora- 
tion of the economic condition of the 
country itself. Germany thus becomes 
a sentinel, watchful against attack 
from without and an organizer of inter- 
nal improvements. The task already 
upon the shoulders of England for the 
spread of civilization is sufticiently 
great in other parts of the world, that 
she may well content herself with the 
humbler réle of sympathetic co-opera- 
tor in the work of Germany in Turkey. 
Chance circumstances have given Ger- 
many an exceptional infiuence with the 
Sultan, and it is undoubtedly advan- 
tageous for us that she should use that 
influence to the full. 

Politically, the situation of Turkey 
is reassuring. The pacific dispositions 
of the Tzar are apparent in his attitude 
towards the Sultan. Thanks to the 
readiness which the Russian Govern- 
ment has shown to facilitate the Turk- 
ish Treasury, a settlement has been 


deserves the 


preservation of the Turkish 
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come to of the pressing and long-pend- 
ing claims which Russia had in con- 
nection with the war indemnity; and 
this fact, as well as the cordial rela- 
tions existing between the two Powers, 
tend to the belief that in the near fut- 
ure no serious complications are likely 
to arise between Russia and Turkey. 
The present political calm is favorable 
to economic development, and this de- 
sirable result is certainly most likely 
to be brought about under German in- 
spiration. By all means let it have full 
and free scope. On political and hu- 
manitarian considerations, it 
and 


deserves 


the cordial unseltish 
England. 


We may resume, in a few lines, the 


support of 


grouping of the six great Powers in re- 
gard to Turkey which can be already 
the hand, Russia, 
never losing sight of, although 
porarily suspending, her traditional 
policy of gravitating towards Constan- 
tinople; and France, in gratitude to the 
Power which rescued her from a de- 
pressing isolation, supporting Russia 
with a half-hearted enthusiasm. On 
the other hand, Germany espousing the 
cause of Turkey, partly from the per- 
sonal sympathy of its Emperor for the 
Sultan, but mainly in virtue of its large 
stake in the preservation of the Otto- 
man Empire: and England, Austria, 
and Italy co-operating with Germany, 
because their interests are equally con- 
cerned in that preservation. It is un- 
necessary to enlarge upon the conse- 
quences of such a grouping. The moral 
weight of the second group is irresist- 
ible; and although it may not now rep- 
resent a material force resolved to de- 
fend the object it has in view, it is im- 
possible to deny that circumstances 
may favor the development of such a 
force in the future. As far at least as 
England is concerned, there can be no 
doubt that her true place is that we 
assign to her in the second group. 


foreseen. On one 


tem- 
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DAFFODILLIA. 


Which are the fairest flowers in the 
world? An unprofitable, an unanswer- 
able question, surely, if there ever was 
one. Who is to ascend the seat of judg- 
ment and decide the matter for us? 
Shall we give ourselves into the hand 
of the naturalist, or the artist, or the 
poet, or the lover? Innumerable are 
the fancies that will cross one another 
and confound us beyond all hope of set- 
tlement, the moment we put to our- 
selves the problem. If we are wise, 
we shall cease vain comparisons, and 
go down on our knees, like Linnzus 
before the gorse, merely to thank God 
for all these marvellous works of His 
hand. The spring, the summer, the au- 
tumn, the winter come and go, each 
bringing us some timely blossom or 
berry, which, as we hold it in our hand 


and meditate on its exquisiteness, 
seems incomparable. “Omnia tempus 
habent,” cries the Preacher contem- 


plating the vicissitudes and order of 
the world, “euncta fecit bona in tempore 
suo” —“to everything there is a season,” 
“He hath made everything beautiful 
in his time:” and there is the conclusion 
of the matter. 

But at the moment we are writing it 
is springtime: and in spring it goes 
hard indeed to deny supremacy to the 
Daffodil, the flower beloved of poets out 
of memory, that moved Herrick to his 
tenderest mood, whose “golden hosts” 
set Wordsworth’s heart dancing with 
glee—the Daffodils, of which Shake- 
speare tells us in perhaps the loveliest 
flower passage of all English literature. 


That come before the swallow dares, 
and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


The winter rigors have spent them- 
the birds have chosen their 
and are a-building, the very 


selves, 
mates 


winds, even when they blow boister- 


ously, have that ring of life and hope 
in them so different from the rage and 
sobbing gales of autumn: yes, but the 
boughs are still bare, the earth is still 
barren, when these harbingers of Flo- 
ra’s pageant, “beneath the trees,” or 
in the meadows, 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 


spring up to gladden us. These homely 
blossoms, were they indeed not one- 
half as bright and dainty as they are, 
would perforce engage our affections, 
compel our praises, out of sheer grat- 
itude. Lent-lilies our forefathers called 
them, and appropriately enough; yet 
not assuredly as penitential flowers or 
for any touch of gloom about them, 
but rather as “annunciation” lilies, 
gay heralds of Easter, restorative blos- 
soms instinct with the promise of resur- 
rection, of renewed life and happiness, 
for nature and humanity. Let Words- 
worth again interpret for us,— 


A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company 


he cries. There are flowers which are 
for pensiveness and tears, for adieux 
and memory: but the Daffodil comes 
clad in the sun’s own livery, bidding 
us lift up our heads and rejoice. 

We have: just spoken of these golden 
creatures as “homely” blossoms, and 
some of our readers looking round on 
our nurseries and flower-stalls may nat- 
urally start at the epithet, and say that 
it is surely the most inappropriate in 
the world. Well, for many a long day 
past, for fifty years or so, man’s art 
no dovbt has concerned itself much 
with these blossoms, has wrought 
strange marvels with them, at last has 
set them incontestably amid the very 
aristocracy of flowers. Fifty years ago 
away in Yorkshire was Mr. Backhouse, 
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in the south was Mr. Leeds, enamoured 
of their beauty, prescient of their possi- 
bilities, patiently and unknown to one 
another with curious art raising 
strange new forms, large and splendid. 
Then into their labors, some three dec- 
ades since, entered another enthusi- 
ast, Mr. Peter Barr, to carry on their 
work, to develop it to finer issues, to 
infect che world, if one may so say, 
with his own enthusiasm, and to ravish 
us amid his wide fields at Long Ditton 
with stretches of Daffodils and Nar- 
cissi year by year blossoming into fresh 
marvels of size and shape and color. 
We shall return to these developments 
directly; for the wonder and beauty of 
them are fresh in our memory, and we 
would have others share, if possible, 
in the delight they have given us. But 
what was the original stock that set 
Mr. Backhouse and Mr. Leeds on the 
work, with which for horticulturists 
their names are for ever so honorably 
associated? Granted that it is in Por- 
tugal and the borders of Spain that the 
most prolific natural home of the Daf- 
fodil must be located (if we accept 
North Africa with its peculiar polyan- 
thus or bunch-flowered form of the spe- 
cies—the Narcissus Tazetta), whence 
through Asia Minor into China this ex- 
quisite family has in the course of nat- 
ure spread: granted this—yet what can 
we claim for our own land as indige- 
nous, claim as the parents from which 
the earlier cultivators with patience 
and subtle art started on the work of 
development and variation, now grown 
to so marvellous a pitch? We, too, as 
well as Portugal or Africa, have our 
inheritance: for centuries in England 
her native Varcissi have quietly grown 
and been loved alike by poet and by 
peasant: have, too. if one may use the 
expression, played at art amongst 
themselves, showing us of their own 
accord, without human interference, 
what virtues and possibilities were la- 
tent in them. We are told by those 


learned in their natural history that 
England may boast three indigenous 
kinds of the great family of Narcissi, 
the pale, low-growing single Daffodil, 
the richer, more imposing double Daf- 
fodil, and later in the springtime, in the 
“merry month of May,” the true Nar- 
cissus, Narcissus poeticus, the very 
Poet’s Narcissus. But who that has 
sunned himself in an old English gar- 
den, a cottage-garden it may be, and 
does not recall other Daffodils there, 
rich yellow Daffodils, and white ones 
stained at their heart with pale gold, 
and other white ones stained rich 
orange at their heart? And when he 
has asked the cottager the names of 
these. what delightful, simple, old- 
world, descriptive names he has had 
given him—‘“Butter and Eggs,” “Cod- 
lins and Cream,” “Eggs and Bacon!” 
Whence came these varieties, time out 
of mind the spring beauties of our old- 
world gardens? Ah! there lives no rec- 
ord of that. If we ask our botanist, 
he but shrugs his shoulders and replies, 
Probably they were natural hybrids. It 
is a pretty belief, and at least no one 
can overthrow it: as we said a moment 
ago, bere are these homely flowers of 
ours, the Poet’s Narcissus and the Daf- 
fodils, playing at art with one another, 
and to such charming results! 

But from the dim ages, when all that 
flourished in the land were Lent-lilies 
and the Poet’s Daffodil, to this year of 
grace 1899—from the cottage-gardens 
with their “Codlins and Cream” to that 
veritable Paradisus Narcissorum, Messrs. 
Barr’s nurseries at Long Ditton, is a 
far cry. As the train runs out beyond 
Surbiton, the eyes of every traveller 
must have been caught and enchained 
by those stretches of white. and sul- 
phur, and gold that cover the land on 
his left, now glistening in the sun, now 
subdued into a pearl and primrose mist 
over the earth at twilight. Unsatisfied 
with a mere passing impression of all 
this beauty we alight and visit these 
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fields, wander leisurely up and down 
them, contemplate one by one each bed 
in turn. For a while we are in con- 
fusion, and so undiscriminating. The 
general loveliness of the flowers needs, 
indeed, no practised eye: but it is here. 
as always where art and science are 
concerned, the niceties of distinction, 
the pleasure that comes to the connois- 
seur from his curious appreciation of 
these niceties, are not to be arrived at 
but gradually and with attention. As 
the connoisseur’s sense steals over us, 
how alert grow our perceptions, into 
how charmed a circle we feel ourselves 
entering, full of strangely new interests 
and sensations! The very language of 
the scientist and his orderly divisions 
have something captivating about them; 
yielding to the spell, we would ourselves 
become students and cultivators. How 
superb are those blooms of the large 
Barri conspicuus with its rich yellow 
perianth, and its yet richer cup deeply 
edged with orange; or the Stella superba, 
white and brilliant gold; or the Incom- 
parabilis Gwyther, soft sulphur and 
chrome; or the splendid yellow of the 
clustered heads of Odorus rugulosus! 
Let us leave these Medio-coronati, these 
Star Narcissi, and turn to the true 
Trumpet Daffodils, the Magni-coronati, 
of which some more imposing, but cer- 
tainly no lovelier example may be 
found than N. Johnstoni, the Queen of 
Spain, the clear brilliant yellow hybrid 
from the exquisite little “Angels’ 
Tears,” this a natural hybrid, too, let 
us remark, one of Mr. Barr’s many dis- 
coveries on the borders of Spain. Or 
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is it showier blooms we hanker after? 
Then, take the majestic flower appro- 
priately enough styled “Emperor,” or 
the Santa Maria, noticeable amongst 
them all for its elegantly twisted peri- 
anth. 

But space fails us to name even the 
best of this splendid company. Year 
follows year and its numbers grow. 
But lately have been joined to it the 
large, yet exquiSitely delicate, “Ma- 
dame de Graaff,” a very duchess in 
ivory satin tricked with pale gold; the 
brilliant yellow Gloria Mundi, its splen- 
did chalice stained through to orange; 
and then, latest comer of all these, and 
to an initiate perhaps the most pre- 
cious, the “Apricot,” its long straight 
trumpet just the delicious hue of the 
fruit that names it—the crown this, as- 
suredly, of how many years’ patient 
labor and thought, the strain of red 
brought at last to mingle with the nat- 
ural yellow, and lo! a new color springs 
to birth in this exhaustlessly delightful 
Daffodil land. 

Delightful indeed, for all its wealth 
of grace, and color, and form, and subt- 
le fragrance: delightful, too, these 
Daffodils for their timely appearance 
on the earth, and finally, let us say, for 
their hardihood. They ask from us no 
fanciful nurture amidst strange heats 
and curious soils; they will flourish and 
blossom bravely under our northern, 
and too often reluctant, springs; nor in 
the open country only, but here even in 
our town dwellings, they will consent 
to unfold their charms for us not 
grudgingly. 


“OQ THE LASH OF THE RAIN!” 


O the lush of the rain lies loud on the misty leagues of heather, 

And tbe wind is high in the pines, and the harried hedge- 

rows drip, 

And it’s ob, farewell, alas, to the golden days together, 
And their goodly fellowship! 
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For the end must come, you say, and the long road have its 
turning, 
And the cross-ways vex the sense with the instant need of 
choice: 
But how will it be for you when the winter dawn is burning, 
A dawn without my voice? 


And how will it be for me when the friendless street lamps 
glitter, 
And the squalid pavements stare, and the blank dusk set- 
tles down? 
Shall I loathe the thought of the sweet that turned on the 
tongue to bitter? 
Shall I hate the weary town? 


Shall I set your name apart for worship, or for derision? 
Will it grace my heaven of heavens, or but point the way 
to hell? 
Will it make the dark ways plain, or rack with dire division 
Life’s leaguered citadel? 


The choice is yours, not mine. Were it mine, O love, what 


passion 
Would move my heart to take what your heart was fain 
to give! 
Wil) you bid me turn and go in the old imperious fashion? 
Will you bid me stay, and live? 


O the lash of the rain lies loud on the misty leagues of 


heather, 
And the wind is high in the pines, and the harried hedge- 
rows drip, 
But it's oh, no more farewell, and it’s hand in hand together, 
And it’s lip to clinging lip! 


Pall Mall Magazine. Charles Kennett Burrow. 





WOMEN AND SCIENCE. 
We understand the admirationexcited ly ready to listen carefully to any new 
by the idea of Mrs. Ayrton’s lecture facts that she might be able to present. 
better than the surprise. That lady The announcement has attracted un- 
delivered a discourse before the insti- usual attention, and half the journals 
tute of Electrical Engineers upon “the in the Kingdom are expressing in 
hissing of the electric arc,” and as she courteous terms their surprise that a 
has a high reputation as an investi- woman should have so mastered so 
a considerable audience of difficult experimental science that its 


gator, 
experts think it worth while to listen 


skilled electricians assembled, obvious- 
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to her opinion. Why? We are aware 
that thirty years ago, when women 
first made their demand for more thor- 
ough education, it was fancied that 
they might succeed in classics, belles- 
lettres, and even in history, but that 
they would never do anything in 
mathematics or science; but we sup- 
posed that experience had dissipated 
that illusion. The whole educational 
history of that period shows that wo- 
men have a distinct proclivity towards 
science and mathematics, finding them 
less exhausting and easier than either 
history or classics. Hundreds have 
passed well in mathematics, and, 
though few may have reached Mrs. 
Ayrton’s level, hundreds more are en- 
gaged in scientific investigation, many 
of them as assistants to the greatest 
scientific men of the day. The truth 
is, we believe, that women, so far from 
being incapable of studying the exact 
sciences, have a natural capacity for 
comprehending them. Owing, proba- 
bly, to the eagerness of the sex to 
please, men have made a mistake as to 
the character of their special intelli- 
gence. Their defect is not want of the 
power of rigid thinking, but deficiency 
of imagination as well as of creative 
force. They produce no poets of the 
first, scarcely even of the second, class, 
for if Mrs. E. Barrett Browning wrote 
“The Great God Pan,” which Shake- 
speare might have written, she also 
published some sad stuff. They have 
not been original even in music, for 
which they have had opportunities as 
good as those of men; but their ratio- 
cinative faculties are admirable, and 
they can learn anything which requires 
only logical deduction from accepted 
facts. They can think along a groove, 
so to speak, better than men, and ar- 
rive not only quicker at conclusions, 
but at conclusions which are more ac- 
curate. There is not a Board-school in 
the country where inspectors do not 
find that the girls beat the boys as 


arithmeticians, and their superior pop- 
ularity on the Continent as accountants 
is not due only to their superior bones- 
ty or their readiness to accept less pay. 
They are most trusted, indeed, by 
fathers and husbands who do not in- 
tend to pay them. The truth is, that 
granted the premises, women draw 
the deductions with singular rapidity 
and accuracy, leaping to conclusions 
with a facility which has induced 
many acute observers to credit them 
with a separate faculty of insight, dis- 
tinct not only in degree, but in kind, 
from that of men, who often in com- 
parison seem positively stupid, where- 
as they are only slow. Add to this 
their capacity for accepting hypotheses 
as instruments of thought, and so re- 
ducing series of facts to some general 
law; and their habit of interest in de- 
tails, and we have all the equipment 
in the way of natural or acquired fac- 
ulties necessary to admirable investi- 
gators. They watch as entomologists 
with the unwearied patience which 
produces a Miss Ormerod; they are 
succeeding as botanists: and we shall 
be greatly surprised if during the next 
century there are not many among 
them to whom men will acknowledge 
their obligations as _ investigating 
chemists and calculating astronomers. 
There is nothing in any of those stud- 
ies to which their powers are inade- 
quate, and now that the road is so 
much more open those powers will be 
used. They cannot create, by natural 
law, but they can search, and draw 
from theirsearching accurate deduction. 
Men have demanded of them abstract 
thought. whereas they, far more than 
men, demand concrete bases for think- 
ing: but those bases granted, they can 
go forward unhesitatingly until they 
reach the point where the links break. 
and they must fill up the hiatus from 
the strength of their imaginations. 
Then they usually fail. There is no 
reason whatever. for instance, in the 
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structure of their minds why the next 
great success in agriculture, which 
would do more for mankind than al- 
most any triumph of the investigator, 
should not be achieved by a woman. 
The weak point in feminine thinking, 
as the present writer conceives, is ex- 
actly the contrary of the one usually 
attributed to them. They think too 
much of each fact as they ascertain it, 
carry it on too logically, have too 
mathematical a mode of computation, 
or, as the case is stated in popular par- 
lance, take everything too hard. They 
do not recognize sufficiently that even 
as regards facts most conclusions ought 
to be merely provisional, and are con- 
sequently defective, not in insight or 
acumen, but in largeness of view. It 
is very difficult for a woman not to hold 
her “view” on any subject, concrete or 
abstract, as if it were not open to refu- 
tation from new discoveries, to believe 
that a law true as regards one people 
can be false as regards another, to con- 
ceive that the thing she has recognized 
in one situation may in another be ex- 
posed to unseen influences which mod- 
ify its very nature. Women are very 
slow to recognize the great truth em- 
bodied in the words “compensations in 
character.” That is the reason why, 
though they are gifted with more in- 
sight into character than men, they are 
often so profoundly puzzled by what 


they think men’s perversities, occa- 
sionally «~<a living for years with 


fathers, husbands, and sons whom they 
are aware in some dim way they do not 
“quite understand.” That defect, due 
to a certain want of imagination, may 
always prevent their producing New- 
tons, or even Galvanis; but it proba- 
bly up to a_ point strengthens their 
power of investigation and of drawing 
true inductions from the facts which 
they discover. The majority of men 
of science are not Newtons either, and 
some of the most successful among 
them have been singularly deficient in 
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imagination. Darwin thought, accu- 
rately or inaccurately, that he was, and 
that he did not even comprehend work 
which was the outcome of that faculty. 
He probably underrated himself, for 
the which he is best 
known is in a high degree imaginative, 
but that was his belief; and every wo- 
man of science is in her way a Darwin 
as he appeared to Darwin himself,— 
that is, a being who can observe with 
endless patience, and from a mass of 
facts draw a deduction which, subject 
to other unperceived facts, is accurate. 

There is, of course, nothing in this 


conception by 


argument, whatever its value, fatal to 
the chance that a woman of genius nay 
arise even in the department of phys- 
ics, and prove, as it were, at a blow 
that all appreciations have 
been ludicrously wrong. Whatever the 
true definition of genius, whether, as 
many think, it is the power of taking 
infinite pains, or, as we should rather 
say, the power of seeing intuitively and 


general 


clearly what others see more dimly by 
study and reflection, it cannot by possi- 
bility be confined to one sex. The wo- 
man’s brain is the man’s brain, though 
it works under different conditions; and 
it is absurd to decide that it will never 
in any instance reveal equal powers of 
thought, or of acting with that intui- 
tion which, however we may explain 
it, transcends ordinary thinking power. 
There may be a “calculating girl” to- 
morrow whose perception of the way 
numbers combine may be brighter and 
deeper than that of any “calculating 
boy.”” All that there is any reason for 
saying is that this has 
yet, and that the usual plea, lack of 
opportunity, does not quite sufficiently 
explain the facts. It is, for instance, 
difficult to see why women should not 
excel men in poetry, or in dramatic 
creation, or in music, or in painting, or 
in theology, or, we are under strong 
temptation to add, in the work of leg- 
islation. They have had the fullest 


not occurred 
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opportunities in all those departments 
of effort, and have as yet accomplished 
nothing which can be ranked as equal 
to the best men’s work. As Ebenezer 
Elliott sang,— 


She hath no Raphael, painting saith; 
No Newton, learning cries; 

Show us her steamship, her Macbeth, 
Her thought-won victories. 


The Spectator. 
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The two “parts” of Dr. Murray’s dic- 
tionary which lie before us are like un- 
to the others we have received. They 
amaze by their fulness, their penetra- 
tion, and especially by their enormous 
trawl-catches of quotations. Dr. Mur- 
ray’s industry is best illustrated by 
comparing his Dictionary, section for 
section, with the dictionary which has 
hitherto borne the palm for comprehen- 
siveness. Thus in the Germano—Glass- 
Cloth section the following table can 
be made: 


Century New 
Die. Eng. Dic. 
Words recorded: Ger- 
mano—Glass-Cloth .. 954 2053 
Words illustrated by 
quotations ......... 409 1638 


Illustrative quotations . 1108 8488 


Similar figures might be given for the 
Hod—Horizontal, or any other pub- 
lished section of Dr. Murray’s work. 
But there is no need to insist on the 
superior size of the Great Pyramid. 
We handed these two sections to a 
practical journalist; and we asked him 
to glance through the pages and jot 


*A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Mur- 
ray. Vol. IV.: Germano—Glass-Cloth. Vol. V.: 
Hed —Horizontal. (Clarendon Press. 2s. 


each.) 
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The future may yet reveal them, and, 
meanwhile, we only contend that any 
inferiority in the work of women is 
due rather to their brains working too 
much than too little in the mathemat- 
ical direction. They will produce a La- 
place or a Lord Kelvin before they pro- 
duce a Paul of Tarsus or a Shake- 


speare. 
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down his impressions of the usefulness, 
to himself, of such words as may be 
uncommon, or curious, or more or less 
obsolete. He has done so, and this is 
what he writes: 


“Germicidal” is the first word to at- 
tract me, for it is becoming clear that 
germicidal mania will soon have to be 
recognized as a morbid activity of these 
times. “Germinate” is a necessary, 
frequent word, but I do not propose to 
adopt Mr. Hall Caine’s use of it. He 
is quoted from the Times: “A crowd 
of people gathered in the street and 
germinated alarming rumors.” Correct, 
and even expressive, as this may be, 
it brings a smile. It seems to imply 
that the crowd knew what it was do- 
ing. and was set on the business. I 
like Jeremy Taylor in his sentence 
(worth quoting just now): 


The Church was then a garden of the 
fairest flowers, it did daily germinate 
with blessings from Heaven, and 
Saints Sprung up. 


Hfere the “invaluable capital” (see Mr. 
Miall’s excellent letter in last week’s 
Academy) can hardly be said to throw 
dust in the eyes. I should think that in 
these days of humanity and Old-Age 
Pensions the word “gerocomy,” mean- 
ing the science of the treatment of the 
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aged, stands an imminent chance of be- 
ing aired. “Gerrymander” is a word 
that I shall probably never use; but its 
origin, given by Dr. Murray, interests 
me: 


1881 “Mem. Hist. Boston” III. 212 In 
1812, while Elbridge Gerry was Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, the Democratic 
Legislature, in order to secure an in- 
creased representation of their own 
party in the State Senate, districted the 
State in such a way that the shapes of 
the towns forming such a district in 
Essex county brought out a territory of 
regular outline. This was indicated on 
a map which Russell, the editor of the 
Continent, hung in his office. Stuart, 
the painter, observing it, added a head, 


wings, and claws, and exclaimed, 
“That will do for a salamander!” 


“Gerrymander!” said Russell, and the 
word became a proverb. 


I see that a Quarterly Reviewer is a- 
lone in spelling the word with a j—but, 
then, he is a Quarterly Reviewer. There 
is an of the old 
word “gests” in all its meanings. It 
was used for “deeds, exploits” in 1876 
by Messrs. Besant and Rice in the 
“Golden Butterfly: “Her bosom heaved 
Per- 


interesting account 


when she heard of heroic gest.” 
haps she was trying to remember what 
the word signified. “Gesticulant” has 
a shade of meaning that would recom- 
mend it above “gesticulating” now and 
then. For example, Mr. Blackmore, in 


“Springhaven:” 


The figure of the ungainly foe... 
huge against the waves like Cyclops, 
and, like him, gesticulant. 


Now, had Mr. Blackmore written “like 
him, gesticulating,” the image would 
have been ludicrous. 

“Gesture,” as a verb, is a word to keep 


in mind. It can do an immense amount 


of work, thus (in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette): “He . . . gestured his inten- 


tion of throwing the baby to the ground 
if anybody attempted to approach 
him.” But I think there is something 
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forced in this use of it by Mr. Howells: 
“His father made an offer to rise. 
‘Don’t go,’ said Lapham, gesturing him 
down again.” There is too much lit- 
erary gesture here. “Get” is a little 
word, but it breedeth twenty-one col- 
umns of definitions and quotations in 
the Dictionary. It is a word of all 
work, so that you cannot expect it to 
beautiful; but inelegant 
uses ought to be discouraged. “The 
book is prettily got up” is a frequent 
sentence: the book may be, but the sen- 
There many other 
and “got” which are too 


be its more 


tence is not. are 
uses of “get” 
colloquial for a careful pen; the subject 
is tedious. Let 
with the reader one quotation; it shines 


out of the page in biographical radi- 


me, however, share 


ance: 


Mr. Justice Grantham succeeded in 
getting the animal under control. 


That is all. It will go down the ages 
conveying this glad upshot. The re- 
ports will gather dust and be neglected; 
judges will come and go, and the law 
become a yet more “ungodly jumble;" 
but there, safe in the great Dictionary, 
will stand the pleasing record: “Mr. 
Justice Grantham succeeded in getting 
the animal under control.” Clearly it 
was a struggle, but—never shall it be 
doubtful that the amiable judge suc- 
ceeded. 

“Gibbeted” is an instance of a word 
surviving its unlamented parent. In 
1886, according to one writer, it was 
still possible to be “gibbeted in the 
Times.” An let it go. 
“Giff-gaff,”’ meaning mutual help, give 
and take, is not 
“The giff-gaff 
friends” is from 
March 22, 1892; the word seems crisp 
and useful. The giff-gaff system of 
reviewing books has been saddled with 
a far less expressive name. But giff- 
gaff also interchange 
marks, promiscuous talk; and I 


ugly word 
obsolete. 

making 
News of 


marked as 
principle of 


the Daily 


of re- 
cap 


means 
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imagine it to be useful in this sense (vo; 
Mr. Crockett has it in his “Lilac Suu 
bonnet:” “the shriil giff-gaff of their 
colloguy.” That is good. “Gig” has 
one or two obsolete and rare meanings 
of interest. It is obsolete in its mean- 
ing of a flighty girl, though a writer so 
comparatively modern as Mme. D’Ar- 
blay wrote in her diary: “Charlotte 
L— called, and the little gig told all 
the quarrels.” In the sense of an oddi- 
ty or fool the word probably survives 
locally. Whyte-Melville makes some 
one say in “Kate Coventry:” “Such a 
set of ‘gigs,’ my dear, I never saw in 
my life. . . . not a good-looking man 
amongst them.” Yet note that the 
word is put into quotation marks. “In 
high gig” meant in high spirits. “Gig” 
had the third meaning of fun, glee. 
Sir Walter Besant locates the phrase 
in the thirties of this century in his 
“Vifty Years Ago”: “A laughter-lov- 
ing lass of eighteen who dearly loved a 
bit of gig.” No connection with “gig- 
gle” is suggested. By the way, I see 
that Mr. Leslie Stephen has had the 
temerity to write of the House of Com- 
mons “giggling over some delicious 
story of bribery and corruption.”  Al- 
though “gig,” a flighty girl, is obsolete, 
“viglet,”’ meaning the same thing, is 
apparently not so. A writer in Cham- 
bers’s Journal uses it with effect in the 
sentence: “Why should female clerks 





in the postal service consist of pert 
gigiets hardly out of their teens?” 
“Giglet fairs” (for hiring female farm- 
servants) are still held in the West of 
England. From “Gig’ we may pass 
to “girl,” and find that “girlery” stands 
good as an English word. Lamb used 
it in a letter to Wordsworth in the 
sense of girls collectively; and it is to 
be found in the “Noctes Ambrosianz.” 
Probably Christopher North re-invent- 
ed it. “Girn,” to show the teeth in rage 
or pain, is a strong word. “The mastiff 
girns” is from Browning: and we must 
all have seen it in “The Water Babies:” 
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“how she [the otter) did grin and girn 
when she saw Tom.” I pass on, skip- 
ping over twenty-eight columns under 
“Give,” and end my inspection of the 
“G” words with “gladful.” The cnly 
writer quoted as using it since Spenser 
is Mr. William Watson: “Then came 
the gladful morn.” 

Between Hod and Horizontal I find 
fewer interesting words. “Hoddy- 
noody” and “hoddypeak” and “hoddy- 
poll,” each meaning a simpleton, are 
obsolete, though simpletons survive. 
“Hodiernal” is a word above and be. 
yond me. Some one is quoted as writ- 
ing: “The commonest events of ho- 
diernal life.” Hoity-toity! By the way, 
you may make hoity-toity into a noun. 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton in the 
Atheneum: “The talk gets naturally 
upon ‘lords’ in general, gentility, non- 
sense, and ‘hoity-toityism’ as the can- 
ker at the heart of modern civilization.” 
A “holimonth” is a month’s holiday— 
but it is an impossible word. “Holus- 
bolus,” all at once, all at a gulp, was 
used by Mr. Morley a few years ago. 
To modern minds “honey-dew” is a 
brand of tobacco and little else, but to 
our forefathers it was the sweet sticky 
substance found on the leaves and 
stems of trees, and was associated in 
their minds with manna. Pliny thought 
that honey-dew was “either the sweat 
of the heaven, or the slaver or spittle 
of the stars, or the moisture of the air 
purging itself.” From this to Kings- 
ley in “Two Years Ago” is a transition: 
“I say, how do you sell honeydew?” 
“Honeymoon” may mean, by transfer- 
ence, “the first warmth of newly es- 
tablished friendly relations.” “Spain 
in the honey-moon of her new servi- 
tude” is from Burke, and ‘twill serve 
now. “The brief honeymoon of the 
new king and his parliament,” writes 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. “Honorificabili- 
tudinity” is a grandiose extension of 
honorificabilitudo—honorableness. It is 
marked as obsolete. So it is in a sense; 
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but its existence is in no danger. So 
long as the Burslem Intelligencer: or 
Okehampton Star have corners to fill, 
there will appear this sentence: “The 
longest word in the English language 
is honorificabilitudinity.”” “‘Hoodpick” 
is obsolete; it meant a miser in the 
seventeenth century. “Hooky-crooky” 
is scarce and American, but should be 
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useful to describe underhand methods. 
“Hope-lost” is also obsolete, and is 
surely worth reviving in its meaning of 
a despairing man, one who has lost 
hope. Wrote some one in 1648: “Like 
a Company of poor Hope-losts they 
look up to that place of Honor, where 
erst they sat.” Many a good word does 
the same. 
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The Creole porteuse, or female carrier, 
of the West Indian island of Martin- 
ique is certainly one of the most re- 
markable physical types in the world. 
Her erect carriage and steady, swift 
walk impress the observer with an idea 
of strength, of litheness; and the puis- 
sant shapeliness of her semi-nude 
torso, ruddily swart like statue metal, 
her rounded limbs falling unconscious- 
ly into perfect grace of attitudes, com- 
plete the pleasure one always feels in 
the contemplation of feminine force 
and comeliness. 

In Martinique nearly all the transpor- 
tation of light merchandise—including 
meats, fruits, vegetables, and other 
food-stuffs—to and from the interior, is 
effected upon the human head. A large 
part of the female population are profi- 
cient carriers. Thus, at a very early 
age the girl who is fatec to be a 
porteuse begins the practice of her life- 
work. Even as young as five or six 
she has learned to carry light weights 
upon her head; and it is a fact some- 
what antagonistic to the accepted as- 
sertion of physiologists, that, far from 
checking the growth and curving the 
spine of the child, she actually im- 
proves under the treatment. At the 
age of nine or ten she can carry thus 
a heavy basket or tray containing a 


weight of from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds. She then begins to go on long 
peddling journeys with her mother, 
elder sister, or responsible female 
friend, walking barefoot as many as 
fifteen miles a day. At eighteen she is 
vigorous and tough as a mountain 
pony, and, like most mountain-bred wo- 
men, she is comely. She carries now 
upon her head a tray and burden of 
from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, earning less 


. 
than thirty shillings a month by trav- 


elling fifty miles a day as an itinerant 
Forty or fifty miles a day, al- 
ways bearing a burden of over one 
hundred pounds—for stones are added 
as the tray is emptied of merchandise, 
to maintain the customary weight— 
and this for an income of a franc a 
day! 

In every season, in almost every 
weather, the porteuse makes her trips, 
indifferent to rain, as her goods are 
protected by a waterproof covering. 
Though she is often wet through and 
chilled by the cold winds of the moun- 
tains, such is her vitality that she sel- 
dom suffers from fevers, either mala- 
rial or rheumatic. Pneumonia is her 
dreaded enemy, as, once it fastens up- 
on her, she frequently succumbs after 
a frightful illness of not more than 


seller. 
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forty-eight hours. This susceptibility 
to pneumonia may be, probably is, due 
to the tremendous strain put upon the 
neck and chest by the prolonged mus- 
cular tension required to balance a 
heavy head-load. Generally the weight 
is so great that, once loaded, no porteuse 
can unload herself without assistance. 
For her to attempt to do so would be 
to run the risk of bursting a blood-ves- 
sel, rupturing a muscle, or wrenching 
a nerve asunder. To sit down is to 
court the danger of a broken 
Her only safety lies in maintaining per- 
When she desires 


neck. 


fection of balance. 
to unload she asks assistance; and she 
does not hesitate to appeal to a rich 
planter or a wealthy merchant for aid, 
which is invariably gladly rendered. 
When assuming her burden there is 
usually a wince and muscular shudder 
as the weight is placed upon her head. 
The load is not properly balanced, and 
with both hands she settles it, getting 
the centre of gravity in direct line with 
A quarter of an inch any 
and 
load 
she 
step 


her spine. 
way out of absolute equilibrium, 
her neck would snap. With her 
in perfect equipoise, however, 
moves away with a long, springy 
in a walk so even that her burden nev- 
er sways. At a gait that few Euro- 
peans would care to follow for more 
than fifteen minutes, travels up 
hill and down from sunrise till sunset 
(eleven hours forty-two minutes 
being the briefest West Indian day) 
over the excellent national roads, more 
than thirty in all, with a total length 
in excess of three hundred miles. Mag- 
highways these; solid. 


perfectly 


she 


and 


nificent are 


broad, graded: connecting 
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town with town and hamlet with han- 
let, winding over mountains by zigzags 
to heights of twenty-five hundred feet, 
traversing the primeval forests of the 
interior, now following the edge of a 
dizzy precipice, now dipping into the 
loveliest of tropical valleys. Through 
all these phases of scenery the porteuse 
travels with unslackened pace, carry- 
ing her employer’s wares to families in 
the most distant parts of the island. 
Veritable Caryatides are the “girls” 
who carry the bread of the great ba- 
keries of Fort-de-France and St. Pierre. 
They are undoubtedly the heaviest 
laden of les porteuses, carrying baskets 
of prodigious size far up into the moun- 
tains before daylight, that the country 
families may have their bread fresh for 
Veterans of extraordinary 
strength are these bakers’ 
“girls,” and they receive, in addition 
to their pay of about sixteen shillings 
a month, a loaf of bread per diem. 
Despite the coarseness of _ their 
meagre fare and the strenuous work 
which they perform 
porteuses of the “island paradise” are 
singularly sweet-tempered. Theirspeech 
together is like the cooing of pigeons. 
“Coument ou yé, che? Coument ou kallé?” 
(‘How art thou, dear? How goes it 
with thee?’) is the usual salutation; 
and this the answer: “Toutt douce, che. 
Et ou?” (“All sweetly, dear. And 
thou?’). But there is something al- 
most pathetic in the cry, Ak! déchdage 
moin vite, ché! (“Un- 
load me quickly, dear, for I am very 
weary”), with which they greet each 
other at the end of the day’s journey. 


breakfast. 
physical 


upon it, these 


moin lasse, lasse!”’ 








